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THE WAR. 


iy it is true that the Servians have abandoned the hope 
of penetrating into the enemy’s territory, the war has 
become utterly purposeless. The Servians may probably 
succeed better in defending their own country than in an 
offensive campaign ; but, except for purposes of vengeance 
or retaliation, the Turks have no object in conquering a 
province which they cannot permanently occupy. ‘The 
unprovoked attack of Servia on Turkey could only be 
justified by the prospect of liberating the Christian popula- 
tion of Bosnia and Bulgaria. It is evident that, if the 
war is carried into Servia, all attempts at insurrection will 
be hopeless ; and probably the Bulgarians will have serious 
reason to regret the officious and miscalculated interference 
of their benevolent neighbours. Until the history of the 
last month is more fully known, it will be impossible 
to judge whether the Servian generals were checked by 
obstacles which onght to have been foreseen. General 
TcuernalerF had perhaps overestimated his superiority of 
numbers, or he may have found it impossible to make rapid 
marches in an enemy’s country with imperfectly disci- 
plined troops. The Turkish forces are apparently too 
strong for the plans of their generals to be disconcerted by 
diversions. The attack on Novi Bazar and other positions 
in which the Servians claim a success had probably no 
influence on the movements of Osman Pasua in the Hast. 
It is still uncertain whether the Montenegrins are disposed to 
conduct the campaign in concert with their Servian allies. It 
has been conjectured from the unopposed march of MuguTar 
Pasoa from Mostar to Nevesinje that Prince 
may have marched to the South-East for the purpose of 
effecting a junction with the Servians. On the whole, it 
seems probable that the original scheme of the campaign 
has failed; and it will be expedient, if it is possible, to 
terminate at the earliest moment a conflict which has 
become useless. It may be contended with some force 
that the Servians ought not to be protected from the con- 
sequences of their unjust attack; but peace would be also 
in a high degree advantageous to the Turks, who have 
nothing to gain by the invasion of a poor and difficult 
country. An armistice, followed by a peace, would leave 
the Porte in a better position than that which it occupied 
before the war. The invasion which had long been in- 
evitable has blown over ; and for some time it is not likely 
to recur. Neither Servia nor Montenegro has at any 
time maintained peace with Turkey for any other reason 
than that war would be dangerous. During the continu- 
ance of the insurrection in Herzegovina both principalities 
have combined for themselves the satisfaction of war with 
the security of peace. The consequent maintenance and 
pan of the insurrection probably deceived both 

rvia and Montenegro. It seemed comparatively safe 
to attack a State which had, during a whole year, failed 
to suppress a petty rebellion ; and it was believed that the 
enemies of Turkey might count on the aid of Russia. The 
short war will have dispersed many patriotic delusions, and 
it will have relieved Turkey from alarm and irritation. It 
is desirable in the interests of all parties that there should 

no more fighting. 

The English Government will probably not be unwilling 
to concur in plans of mediation which may not be unfair 
to the Porte. It would be highly undesirable that their 


discretion should be fettered by the adoption of any of the _ policy of England is not directed b 


in the cheap benevolence of expressing good wishes for any 
oppressed population. As far as representations to the 
Porte are concerned, English Ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople have for two or three generations been chiefly 
occupied with exhortations to the Turkish Government in 
favour of impartial justice and civil and religious equality. 
The further step of securing self-government to the Chris- 
tians involves the responsibility of governing Turkish 
territory in the place of the Porte. In the provinces which 
contain a large Mahometan minority, equality of rights 
could only be enforced by a beneficent despotism. The 
precedents of Servia, which was only liable to the presence 
of a few Turkish garrisons, and of Roumania, where there 
was never an admixture of Mahometans, are wholly in- 
applicable to Bosnia. Any proposal for the extension of 
dependencies connected with Turkey only by the payment 
of tribute would be met by the Porte with the unanswer- 
able argument that almost entire independence had not 
conciliated Servia, and with the still more conclusive de- 
termination not to negotiate on the subject. Only the 
most reckless philanthropy would suggest an unprovoked 
war with Turkey for the purpose of extorting concessions 
for which no plausible apology could be made. 

The meeting at Willis’s Rooms represents a popular 
feeling which may possibly determine the future policy of 
the country ; but the irrational violence and exaggeration 
of the majority of the speeches is not calculated to influence 
a sober judgment. Mr. Lewis Fartey, who has for the last 
year been a zealous advocate of the Herzegovina insur- 
gents, read a document transmitted to him by the Servian 

overnment, in which the declaration of war against 
Turkey is justified on the ground of the separation of 
Bulgaria from Servia by Turkish conquest several cen- 
turies ago. The meeting, being as incapable of reasoning 
as meetings in general are, applauded an apology which 
might serve almost every nation in the world as an excuse 
for unprovoked war. Another orator asked whether the 
women of England would not make a league among them- 
selves to drive the polygamous harem of the Turks out of 
Europe. It will be a curious question of international 
law |whether Englishmen can remain at peace while 
all the women of England are engaged in a crusade 
against the infidel. It was also said that the Turk is 
nothing but a liar; and loud complaints were made 
of the alleged proclamation of a religious war. If the 
more fervid speakers expressed the feelings of the 
meeting, the Turks would have some excuse for 
defending their faith against agitators who threaten 
to expel them from Europe because they are not 
Christians. Lord Suarrespury and two or three other 
speakers retained so much sense of responsibility as to 
approve the neutrality of the English Government, and 
even to express confidence in Lord Dersy; but the only 
logical inference which could be drawn from the invectives 
directed against the Turks was that it was a sacred duty 
to exterminate them, or to drive them into Asia. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gzorce Dawson, the more Christian a man 
becomes the more peaceful he must be. The well-dressed 
mob at Willis’s Rooms consisted mainly of Christians in 
a state of high Christian excitement, but the language 
which they applauded was the reverse of peaceful. It is 


of course impossible to be perfectly consistent and calm in 
denouncing atrocious outrages; but it is fortunate that the 
ionate i 


earned amendments which are proposed on Mr. Bruce’s At the same time it must be admitted that various faculties 


lution. Parliament cannot properly indulge itself are useful for different purposes. It is the business of 
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enthusiasts to excite popular feeling, which may afterwards 
be used and directed by wiser and calmer minds. Lord 
Suarressury’s honest zeal and unhesitating earnestness of 
conviction have enabled him to give efficient aid to many 
political and social movements. It would be unreasonable 
to expect that his opinions should be uniformly consistent. 

The change of ular feeling in England since the 
Crimean war is oddly illustrated by the meeting. The 
Emperor Nicwoxas in 1854, among other political blunders, 
alienated the sympathies which he might perhaps have at- 
tracted by a more careful regard for English prejudices. 
Instead of circulating stories about the oppression of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, he fastened an absurd quarrel 
on the Porte under pretext of a squabble between the 
Greeks and Latins for the possession of the keys of the 
Holy Places at Jerusalem. His reliance on the eager com- 
plaisance of Lord ABERDEEN and on the supposed influence 
of Mr. Cospen explains the blindness with which he pro- 
voked the antagonism of England. The Emperor had not 
even taken the trouble to conciliate the Protestant interest, 
which was then, as now, represented by Lord Smarressury. 
His police had prohibited the circulation of Bibles, which 
Russian subjects would never have read ; and English mis- 
sionaries were not permitted to attempt impossible conver- 
sions from the errors of the Eastern Church. As soon as 
the Russian troops crossed the Pruth, English feeling was 
unanimously on the side of the Turks; and while the Eng- 
lish Government was, with rash timidity, drifting into the 
war, the country understood its own purpose and convic- 
tions much more clearly than the Ministers. On the 
night on which Lord AzerprEEN announced to the 
House of Lords the declaration of war, Lord Suarvres- 
BURY made a speech which pledged the large religious 
party of which he was the leader to a cordial support of 
the Government. He denounced with eloquent indigna- 
tion the intolerant orthodoxy of Russia, and he held up 
the Sutran to admiration and gratitude as the best among 
all the external friends of the Protestant religion. That 
exemplary potentate had, as Lord Smarrespury explained, 
no undue preference for Eastern or Western hierarchies 
which might come into collision with the genuine votaries 
of the Bible. The Porte protected Protestant missionaries, 
or at least it threw no obstacle in the way of their enter- 
prise, while the unprincipled assailant of Turkey used his 
religious supremacy over his own Church for objects of 
political ambition. The majority of the House of Lords, 
which was far less favourable to a warlike policy than the 
mass of the community, may perhaps have doubted the 
relevancy or the force of the religious argument for alli- 
ance with Turkey; but there is no doubt that Lord 
Suarrespury’s seasonable testimony to the character of 
the Svuttan increased the general animosity to Russia. 
After an interval of two-and-twenty years Lord Suarres- 
BURY is not less positive than of old, but his conclusions 
are reversed. The services of Turkey to the Protestant 
religion are forgotten, if indeed they were not always 
imaginary. Nevertheless Lord Suarrespury is consistent 
with his own character; for in 1876, as in 1854, he has 
no doubt, and he looks only at one side of the question. 
It is to his credit that he gives no counterance to the wild 
declamation of some of his adherents. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 
the Session will last beyond the usual 


length of Sessions is more than any one can say at 
present. Experience has shown that Sessions which 
threaten to be of unusual length often end suddenly. But 
in any case the quantity of legislation that will mark the 
Session must be small, and its quality second-rate. 
Moderate as was the scope of the Ministerial programme, 
only a portion of what was proposed will have been accom- 
plished. For the moment we may leave out of considera- 
tion whether this shortcoming is to be laid at the door of 
the Cabinet, or of any one or more Ministers, or whether it 
is to be attributed to circumstances over which no Ministry 
could have control. In estimating the work of a Session 
it is always fair to have regard to the functions which the 
House of Commons discharges other than those of a legisla- 
tive assembly. It serves as an arena in which public 
opinion may be definitely and formally expressed on a 
great variety of questions as to which the nation wishes to 
be informed. The use of these discussions is partly to 
scrutinize the conduct of the Ministry, and still more to 


afford it an opportunity of explaining what its conduct hag 
been, and partly to aid the nation generally in forming an 
opinion on points as to which it has not been necessary for 
the Ministry to arrive at any precise conclusion, but as to 
which it is very glad to know what people think when the 
moment for taking any practical step arrives. Then, again, 
the House of Commons, and, in a minor degree, the House 
of Lords, affords an admirable channel for the outlet of 
grievances. The remedy of the oppressed or disgusted 
British subject has come to be to get a question asked on 
his behalf or attention called to the subject in which he is in. 
terested. Very often it turns out that the alleged grievance is 
an imaginary one. Sometimes the Minister who is more 
immediately concerned owns that a grievance exists and 
promises a remedy, or is able to state that a remedy has 
been applied, or says something which makes it so 
clear what his opinion is, that a burning dispute comes to 
a happy end at once. A few days ago a court of justice 
recognized that this very informal mode of redressing 
grievances was sometimes the shortest and best to which 
an aggrieved subject could have resort. The Masrer of 
the Rotts sent a case to be tried at the Essex assizes. The 
judge of assize refused to try it in the order in which it 
was set down. The plaintiff, who had gone to great 
expense in getting his witnesses ready at Chelmsford, 
rushed for aid to the Master of the Rots, who 
sent him to the Lorps Justices, and they informed 
him that they could do nothing for him, but advised 
him to try Parliament or the CuancetLor. In due course 
of time, although not in time to be of much use 
to the plaintiff, resort was had to this remedy, 
and Parliament and the CuanceLLor were addressed at the 
same time by Lord Sexsorne calling attention to the 
matter. This gave Lord Carns an opportunity of dis. 
posing of the matter, which he could not have had in any 
strictly judicial way. He observed that the Master of the 
Rotts had a statutory power of directing the issue to be 
tried at the assizes. He had exercised his discretion, 
whether wisely Lord Carrns could not say; but when he 
had exercised his discretion, Lord Carrns felt sure the 
Lords would agree with him in thinking that the plaintiff, 
who had only done what he was told, ought not to have 
been treated worse than any other suitor. It may be cold 
comfort to the plaintiff that this should be said now, when 
he has spent his money in vain; but at any rate he has 
had the comfort of bringing his grievance before Parlia- 
ment, and of getting it redressed, if not for his own 
benefit, yet for the benefit of his fellow-subjects. 


On any night when many notices of questions have been 
given it is astonishing how many interests are represented, 
how many latent sources of discontent are brought to 
light, and how much is done to keep subjects of interest 
other than Bills bfore the attention of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Thursday last, for example, was such an evening. 
Questions in Parliament may, as we have said, be divided 
into two main heads—questions put in order to bring 
grievances to light, and questions put in order to prepare 
the way for the discussion of subjects other than Bills. 
There was a large crop of each sort on Thursday night; 
and if, after all these questions were answered, the House 
spent its hours in slow and painful hammering at the 
clauses of the Education Bill, it is only fair to the House 
to say that it got through other business that evening than 
the discussion of the clauses of a particular measure. Mr. 
Biccar began, and Mr. Biacar had a big grievance which 
troubled tum much. It had got into his head, 
or into the heads of those who prompted him, 
that English officers had lately been i into 
the Turkish service, and that the English Government 
had been freely supplying the Turkish Government with 
military stores. He questioned Mr. Disragtt on the subject, 
and in a few words Mr. Disrari disposed of the illusion 
by answering that no English officer had recently passed 
into the Turkish service, and no stores had been supplied 
by England to Turkey. It is of the greatest use to the 
public that silly ramours should sometimes be conclusively 
discredited in this way. Had it not been for Mr. Biacar’s 
question and Mr. Disragti’s answer, there are people who 
would have gone about with the names of half a dozen 
officers who, they would have been ready to swear, had 
passed into the Turkish service, and would have known 
exactly how many guns had been landed by the 
English mavy on Turkish territory. Mr. AsHLByY in 
the same way had doubts whether the persons sent 
to make inquiries into the alleged Turkish atrocities 
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were fit for their task; and Mr. Bourke replied, that 
the chief of them had been Consul for twelve years at 
the mouth of the Danube and four years at Adrianople, 
and that the other was an Attaché of whom our 
Ambassador at Constantinople spoke in the highest 
terms. These facts do not certainly show that the 
persons appointed are fit, for no doubt an old Consul 
anda young Attaché may be incompetent; but it at any 
rate showed that the Government appreciated and ac- 
eepied the responsibility of appointing fit persons. There 
were also many questions put as to the army, and many as 
to the navy, which at least proved how very minute and 
how very various are the points on which Ministers 
are called on to give an account. -One member wished 
to know why a frost-bitten gunner has not got 
his pension ; another was unhappy because the Monaghan 
Militia had not one morning got its breakfast in a 
eomfortable way; a third was indignant because at a 
court-martial in Ireland the proper officer had not 
been allowed to preside, and here Mr. Harpy frankly 
owned that the authorities were wrong, and stated 
that a warning had been given them not to offend in 
the same way again; while in another case, where the 
conduct of a Deputy Judge Advocate at a court-martial 
was impugned, Mr. Bentinck defended the language he 
had used, and thought it quite justified by the circum- 
stances. Lastly, an elaborate explanation was given by 
Mr. Harpy as to the provisions made for the camping of a 
Surrey Militia regiment, and a positive assurance was 
given that cotiages have been hired for staff-sergeants 
at Kingston. The questions relating to the army suffice 
#6 2 specimen of the rest, and abundantly show how 

is the scope and how remote are the inquiries 
of the House when it sits as a court of redress. 


There were three topics of great importance out of the 
pale of immediate legislation, for the discussion of which 
the way was prepared by questions on Thursday evening. 
These topics were the Ministerial policy in the East, extra- 
dition, and the effects on Indian finance of the depreciation 
of silver. It is in the highest degree proper that a matter 
touching so nearly on personal liberty, and leading so in- 
evitably to complications with foreign States, as extradition 
should be debated in the House of Commons, especially 
as the theory by acting on which the Government has got 
inte a controversy with the United States is much more 
the theory of the Home Sxcretary than of any one else. 
But, perhaps, it cannot be said that extradition ex- 
¢ites much ar interest. Its discussion is one 
ef those duties which the House of Commons is 
bound and is well qualified to perform; but the 
general public know that extradition is a matter 
which lawyers and siatesmen must be left to settle. 
Very different is the case of the policy of England 
in the Hast and of the depreciation of silver, the former 
ef which touches the feelings and the latter the pockets 
ef thousands. And as to both, it may be remarked, when 
we are speaking of the small amount of legislation that 
is accomplished in a Session, that the grievance of those 
who asked questions regarding them was that legislation 
was being allowed to stand im the way of their being 
adequately discussed. The objection which Mr, Disras.i 
had to combat was that he will insist on his Bills 
getting m the way of debates in which the questioners 
and their friends take a special interest. This is one 
ef the things which Prime Ministers have to bear. 
They ave rebuked in successive instants for push- 
ing on and for not pushing on their Bills, for 
caring too much and for caring too little for legisla- 
tion. Mr. Guapstone, who is evidently burning to speak 
on the Eastern question, and is irritated by having pent 
up within him a magnificent exposure of the views 
which he entertained during the Crimean war, and 
which, he says, were embodied in the final settlement at 
Paris, was especially indignant at the prospect of having 
to wait longer than next Monday. He even went so far 
as to aceuse Mr. Diseag.i of shirking a vote on a question 
of confidence in the Ministry, to which Mr. Disrar.i smil- 
ingly replied that all the motions of which notice had been 
given began by expressing approval of what the Ministry has 
done. The pursuit of legislation is certainly attended with 
difficulties when a former Prime Minister attaches an 
imaginary meaning to a motion in order to make sure that 

islation shall be brought to a standstill on the day 
which he has fixed on as the epoch of a speech, At 
the same time no one can doubt that it is very 


| universally known. 


advantageous that before the Session closes Mr. GLADSTONE 
should speak on a subject of great immediate interest, his 
views on which it will be desirable to have recorded in a 
definite shape. In the same way very many people who 
are trembling as to the effects of the depreciation of silver 
in the incomes they derive from India will rejoice to think 
that they are to know what Mr. Goscuen thinks about the 
matter. As Chairman of the Committee which recently 
reported to Parliament, Mr. GoscHEN was debarred from 
expressing any opinion as to the course which the Indian 
Government ought to take. He will be free to give his 
views when the Indian Budget is discussed, and the public 
naturally wishes to have the benefit, not only of the general 
ability and knowledge which he will bring to the discus- 
sion, but of the special experience which he has recently 
acquired. That Mr. GLapstonzand Mr. GoscueEn should speak 
on subjects which in a peculiar manner belong to them is an 
excellent thing ; but those who are eager to hear what they 
will say may be asked to remember that the pleasure they 
seek is in some degree inconsistent with that other pleasure 
on which they often profess to set a high value—the 
pleasure of seeing legislation go rapidly and prosperously 
forwards. 


THE TURKISH BLUE BOOK. 


it is possible that the long delayed debate which is fixed 
for Monday next may be as deficient in novel interest as 
the published Correspondence on the affairs of Turkey. 
The Government has probably nothing to communicate 
which is not already known; and all the opinions which 
can be expressed have been long since anticipated. Even 
the Berlin Note, which had for some time been withheld 
from general curiosity, was at last published in the Times 
a fortnight before it was reproduced in the Blue Book. 
The early communications of the Consuls possess a certain 
historical value, as they confirm the belief that the Herze- 
govina insurrection was to a great extent the result of 
foreign. intrigue; but it had never been doubtful that 
Russian and Austrian agents and emissaries from Monte- 
negro and Servia had been busy in exciting the population 
to an apparently spontaneous movement. ‘here is nothing 
to show that the discontent of the insurgents themselves 
was not both genuine and justifiable. Every revolt is de- 
termined by opportunity as well as by provocation; and 
the people of Herzegovina naturally profited by the sym- 
pathies of more or less interested neighbours. The reports 
which are contained in the Correspondence of skirmishes 
between the Turks and insurgents have ceased to be 
interesting. The war has since assumed larger propor- 
tions; though the inability of the Servians to maintain 
the offensive is no longer doubtful. The ultimate re- 
sult will rot depend on last year’s marches through 
dangerous defiles, or on attempts to relieve isolated 
forts. The history of the Palace revolution at Constanti- 
nople, and of the tragic events which followed, was already 
The hopes which were founded on 
the accession of the new SuLTan have since been disap- 
pointed ; nor is it reasonable to expect that experiments 
in reformed administration should be tried while all the 
energies of the Government are required for the conduct of 
the war. No communications from the Ambassador at 
Constantinople will attract more attention than the recent 
reports of the outrages committed in Bulgaria. It is 
natural that responsible agents should be careful in weigh- 
ing evidence before they prefer serious charges against a 
Government. In substance, the official reports, though 
they are still incomplete, tend to confirm the general accu- 
racy of the statements published in the Daily News and the 
Times. There seems to be no doubt that the Circassians 
and Bashi-Basouks have committed fearful atrocities, 
or that the Turkish authorities are in great measure 
responsible for their acts. At first the Circassians may 
have been provoked by attacks on some of their villages ; 
but it is clear that they were afterwards formally employed 
to suppress the insurrection. 


It is not impossible that the proceedings of the irregular 
troops in Bulgaria may seriously affect the future fortunes 
of Turkey. ‘lhe violence committed at Salonica, though 
it illustrates the dangers of fanaticism among the lower 
classes of Mahometans, appears to have been an isolated 
and unpremeditated occurrence. The stress which was 
laid in the Berlin Note on the murder of the French and 
German Consuls may perhaps have represented only natural 
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alarm at a recent outrage, or it may have been designed as 
an appeal to the national feelings of France and Germany. 
The same transaction was the cause of the despatch of the 
English fleet to Besika Bay, which was afterwards the 
subject of general misconception. The Turks of Constan- 
tinople assumed that the naval force which was intended 
to guard against their possible violence had the mission of 
arse the Porte against foreign aggression. Even in 
ingland the presence of the fleet in Turkish waters was 
erroneously supposed to have some undefined connexion 
with the independent tone of Lord Dersy’s diplomacy. 
The history of the Salonica murders and of their con- 
sequences is now complete; and it has little importance. 
The official version of the proceedings in Bulgaria will 
probably create or confirm general indignation. There is 
no reason to hope that the outrages were an isolated or 
exceptional occurrence. The Turkish Government, in its 
legitimate desire to crush the Servians by the employment 
of overwhelming numbers, is sending forward to the seat 
of war not only Circassians, but irregular troops from the 
most uncivilized Asiatic provinces. Appeals are freely made 
to the religious zeal which is inseparably associated with 
Turkish patriotism ; and it will be impossible to restrain 
the passions which are supposed to be meritorious in a 
conflict with the infidel. There is no use in attempting to 
oppose considerations of political expediency to moral con- 
victions. Ifthe English nation is once persuaded that the 
Turks are cruel and bloodthirsty oppressors, all traditions 
of Eastern policy will be summarily abandoned. Statesmen 
may still determine their course with regard to English 
interests, but the national feeling will prevail over 
prudent calculations. Twenty years ago the prevailing 
enthusiasm for the liberation of Italy was mainly due to 
the cruelty and perfidy of some of the reigning princes. 


Even if the Bulgarian outrages had been perpetrated at 
an earlier period, it would have been the duty of the Eng- 
lish Government to preserve peace as long as possible. The 
Governments of Servia and Montenegro, though they pro- 
bably felt an interest in the Christian population of the 
neighbouring provinces, were also bent on territorial ag- 
grandizement. Selfish and ambitious motives are not incon- 
sistent with national and religious sympathies; but credulous 
enthusiasts provoke antagonism to their own cause when 
they insist on the disinterested zeal of semi-barbarous 
intriguers. At a time when, according to the philanthropic 
theory, Montenegro and Servia could scarcely be restrained 
from entering into the struggle with Turkey in aid of the 
oppressed Christians of Herzegovina, Servia was threaten- 
ing the Porte with a declaration of war if Herzegovina 
were ceded to Montenegro. It is perhaps not desirable to 
inquire too closely into the political relations of Russia, and 
even of Austria, with either principality. Prince Gor- 
TCHAKOFF declined to censure the generous sympathies of 
the Russian Consul at Ragusa with the insurgents, and 
with the Montenegrin allies who were openly guided by 
his counsels. A Russian agent was employed alternately 
in distributing supplies to the insurgents under the name 
of charitable donations, and as an officer in the Montene- 
grinarmy. Other Russian officers were allowed to hold 
high command in Servia; and Committees in Russia, 
which could have been dissolved at a word from the 
Government, have incessantly provided money and 
warlike stores in aid of the insurrection. Whatever 
part Russia may have taken in promoting the war, there 
can be little doubt that the Imperial Government is now 
conscious of having made a mistake. The rumour that 
Russia is now anxious to impose an armistice on the 
belligerents is probable and significant. The unprovoked 
declaration of war by Servia could only be explained by a 
confidence in the support of Russia which has thus far not 
been justified by events. The best service which the 
patron could now render to an imprudent client would be 
to interrupt an unequal struggle. The entire absence of 
any prospective benefit which can be expected from the 
success of Turkey or from the incomplete success of Servia 
is a proof that the English Government has from the first 
judged rightly in treating the insurrection with cold 
neutrality, and in discountenancing the aggressions of Servia 
and of Montenegro. The Powers which adopted an oppo- 
site policy now regret the result of their own intrigues, 
while they are unable to direct the course of events, and 
incapable even of forming definite wishes. A vague inten- 
tion of doing harm to Turkey was not calculated to form 
the basis of a statesmanlike policy. 

The political complications which are produced by the 


war find a singular illustration in General Kiarka’s ex. 
planation of his reasons for accepting a command in the 
Turkish army. Affecting no special regard for the in. 
terests of Turkey, he considers it his duty as an Hungarian 
to impede the foundation of a South Slav Confederacy, 
which would, in his opinion, be formidable to his own 
countrymen. General Kuapka won his military reputa. 
tion in the brilliant campaigns of the Magyars against the 
usurping Government of Austria. At that time the 
Croatians and Austrian Servians, under JELLACHICH, were, 
in concert with the Government of Vienna, engaged in 
the attempt to deprive the Kingdom of Hungary of its old 
constitutional rights. It is perhaps not improbable that 
the Slavonic population still envies and resents the political 
preponderance of the Magyar minority in Hungary; but 
it is neither politic nor just to anticipate the collision, and 
to make the Servians of the Principality responsible for the 
possible conduct of their kindred within thedominions of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. General KtapKa’s imprudent 
act is perhaps partly explained, though it is not justified, 
by the strange vacillation of the Austrian Government 
in its dealings with Montenegro and Herzegovina. Baron 
Ropicu, Governor of Dalmatia, has from the first favoured 
the insurgents, who have probably received larger supplies 
of money and arms from Austrian territory than from any 
other quarter. The Austrians have lately inflicted a heavy 
blow on the Turks by closing the port of Klek; and it 
appears from the Correspondence that the measure had 
been previously suggested by Prince GortcHaKxorr. The 
Austrian Consul lately insisted that a body of Croatians 
who were leaving Constantinople to join the Servian inva 
sion should be allowed to retain their arms, and he per- 
sonally took leave of the volunteers with good wishes for 
their success. The Slavonic party has much influence at 
the Court of Vienna; but Count Anprassy, as a Hungarian, 
is apparently opposed to the extension of the dominions of 
the principality of Servia. The position of England in 
relation to the affairs of the East is simple and easy when 
it is compared with the chronic embarrassment of Austria. 


UNNECESSARY SCHOOL BOARDS. 


‘ye collapse of public business which has ensued upon 
the support given by the Government to the first and 
more restricted of Mr. Pext’s two clauses for the dissolution 
of School Boards is an incident well calculated to dishearten 
all to whom the character of eminent public men is, with- 
out respect of party, justly precious. Among such men 
none stands higher than Mr. Forster with all who are 
in earnest upon popular education. To understand the 


situation we must go back to the debates of 1870 upon the. 


Elementary Education Act. Those were the palmy days of 
the Education League, and the quarrel between that body 
and the rest of society rose upon the difference between 
a general and compulsory system of State-regulated 
education on the one side, and voluntary education, 
helped out of public resources, on the other. Mr. 
Forster’s Act, as explained by himself and as understood 
by the country, was one to preserve voluntary schools so 
far as they efficiently supplied the need; but where they 
did not, and only to the extent of their default, to step in with 
a compulsory organization. This was not what the League 
wanted, and solittle didit pretend tolike the Bill, that thedivi- 
sion upon the second reading was taken, not upon any motion 
from the Denominational side, but upon one in which Mr. 
Dixon embodied the complaints of his own section. Mr. 
Forster needed only then to have stated that his real object 
was to secure the euthanasia of voluntary schools by @ 
lengthy but painless and unobtrusive death, in contrast 
to the blunt and butcherly method of the League, to have 
disarmed the sullen discontent which even at that early date 
of the Giapstone Government presaged the disintegration 
of the Liberal party. What he said was the direct reverse, 
and his Bill passed triumphantly by the combined votes of 
moderate Liberals and Conservatives, and against the ex- 
ertions of the party of universal’ and compulsory State 
School Boards. If further proof were needed that the open 
intention of the Bill was to supplement and not to supplant 
voluntary schools, it is to be found in the speech with which 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Guapstoyn, seized the occasion of 
some new voluntary schools being opened in his own neigh- 
bourhood to press the point with all the vehement 
iteration of which he is so fond. Mr. Bnricar’s 
evidence, from another side, is equally emphatic, though 
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it took the paradoxical form of vehement denunciations 
of a measure for which he had himself as a Cabinet 
Minister voted, as one of the worst which had ever been 
carried. 

The supplementing element of the Act of 1870 was 
the School Boards which might either be voluntarily 
adopted by the locality or penally imposed upon places 
which could not or would not help themselves. The time 
had now come to revise and strengthen the Act of 1870, 
and the House of Commons has, in compliance with 
Lord Sanpon’s invitation, been passing the greater portion 
of a Bill of which the principle is to endow localities which 
have no School Boards with facilities analogous to those 
possessed by School Board districts for enforcing school 
attendance. It was not necessary to the completeness 
of such a measure that the School Board question should 
be revived. At the same time, this was clearly a congruous 
moment for dealing with any matters which might be 
germane to the general measure. Accordingly, the Go- 
vernment, although it had itself declined to open the ques- 
tion of School Boards, refused to shirk it when more than 
one independent member challenged for it the considera- 
tion of Parliament by the legitimate process of placing 
clauses on the notice paper. School Boards in 1870 had 
been professedly an experiment. They were only to be 
partially introduced, and in each case for particular and 
varying reasons. They were emphatically, by the acknow- 
ledgments of the authors of the Act, a supplementary 
institution; and in the progress of that Act through 
Parliament their constitution was in many vital points 
materially changed from the first draft. Such as they 
were, however, they have been lefi alone, and in the inter- 
vening six years no Act has passed, though Bills have 
been introduced, to alter the provisions of 1870. To 
claim for the details of their constitution that sort of 
immutability which clings, either from practical or senti- 
mental considerations, to what are known as the ancient 
institutions of the country, is simply to defend on weak 
and fallacious grounds that which might be supported 
on far more valid considerations. These, we say, are 
reasons which might have justified Parliament in claim- 
ing to revise fundamentally the constitution of those 
Boards as settled in 1870, and these reasons have been re- 
jected not less by the Government and the Opposition than 
by Mr. Pett himself. The Government left School Boards 
as it found them; while all that Mr. Petu asked was that 
—considering that the Act of 1870 professedly and osten- 
tatiously bequeathed the number and the location of 
future School Boards to the uncertain chapter of acci- 
dents—some process might be reached by which, if the 
proved inefficiency of any School Board in a district other- 
wise provided with schools showed that its continued exist- 
ence in face of the new alternative machinery provided 
by the present Bill was a burden, then that School Board 
night be dissolved by the joint action of the powers which 
had made it, the local authority, town council, or ratepayers, 
as the case might be, and the Education Department, which 
may be Lord Sanpon now, and might again be Mr. Forster 
hereafter. Mr. Pent divided his proposition into two 
classes—School Boards which had got either site or school, 
and School Boards which possessed neither, although the 
“ district ” possessed “a suificient amount of public school 
“accommodation.” The Government so peremptorily 
refused to consider the first class that it silently fell 
through, while, in accepting the second one, it heaped 
limitation upon limitation on the original suggestion. In 
words borrowed from Mr. Dopson, it overruled the analogy 
of the processes of formation and dissolution, by insisting 
that the School Board withoutsite and without school—which 

perhaps been created by a single vote at some town 
council or meeting of ratepayers—was to continue inviolate 
unless two-thirds of some meeting of either body could be 
found to insist upon its inutility; it adopted from Mr. 
LerevRe the three years’ truce between successive attempts 
at dissolution, and from Mr. Forsrer the short sharp pro- 
cess which might be taken with the backsliding parish 
Which had shed its School Board and gone to sleep. 

Such, no more as no less, is the proposition which has 
stirred the dregs of a languid Session into an acid fer- 
mentation of political strife. It is in opposition to this 
“reactionary” suggestion of allowing in certain very 
limited cases two-thirds of a community to supplicate the 
Education Department, on proof of “sufficient school 

accommodation ” otherwise provided, to revise the sterile 
Work of a mere majority, or else to relieve them from a 


penal imposition on proof of sincere repentance shown by 
material results, that Mr. Bricur condescended once and 
again to squander his majestic diction in retailing tea- 
table tattle about school treats and “ parsonic and 
“ priestly partiality.” Such was the grievance over which 
Mr. Forster has been wrangling, while Dr. Piayrair 
alternately scolded and lectured with equal incoherence, 
and Mr. Munpeta frothed and fidgeted with a license of 
tongue that few members have ever ventured to indulge 
in, and few Houses of Commons have tolerated with such 
forbearance. 

A cynical bystander might be tempted to suspect that 
the shoe did somehow pinch, and that there was some 
truth in the allegation, rather whispered than proclaimed, 
that School Boards were after all not so popular over the 
country as their authors had fondly anticipated. Lord 
Sanpon might have done more wisely if he had come 
out with all which he professed to know upon this head, 
instead of leaving to inference the nature of revelations 
which every reasonable man guessed would, at the worst, and 
if most completely proved, only amount to instances of that 
stupid greedy jobbing which 1s incidental to parochial or- 
ganizations; still, the high flight of heroic indignation 
with which his assertions were received is hardly the tone 
calculated to convince bystanders that there was nothing 
in them. But we have graver conclusions to draw from this 
discreditable episode. 

The tone of the Opposition has gone far to drive those 
who have indulged in it into the position of having to 
acknowledge that the allegation upon which the Act of 
1870 was passed was only a colourable pretext. The votes 
which Mr. Forster, Mr. Bricut, and Dr. PLayrair gave in 
successive years for Mr. Drxon’s repeatedly introduced Bill 
to set up universal compulsory School Boards would, if 
strictly taken, already have given certainty to the suspicion. 
But great indulgence is always shown to the Wednesday 
votes of ex-Ministers, and their chief value now is the 
proof they give that the doctrine of the immutability of the 
settlement of 1870 is a new position, hastily taken up to 
suit a present faction fight. If School Boards, however 
they may be proved to be unnecessary, and even obstruc- 
tive to the progress of education in the localities on 
which they have been imposed, are in no case to be got 
rid of, then the burden of proof must lie upon those who 
passed the Act of 1870 to show that the secret intention at 
that time was not to lull the existing schools into a false 
security in view of their slow but sure extinction. Mr. 
Bricur has owned as much, and so has Dr. Piayrarr, with 
even unnecessary bluntness, while Mr. Goscuen’s angry 
assertion that the Act of 1870 was a compromise which to 
touch was to subvert, coupled with his distortion of the 
year of grace as to building grants, as if it were one affect- 
ing the very existence of voluntary schools, tells the same 
tale. Mr. Forsrer, at least until Thursday evening, 
maintained a discreet vagueness of phrase; but his 
arguments and his votes were at the service of col- 
leagues who had dropped the mask. Of such con- 
duct we have a right to complain, for Mr. Forsrer’s robust 
honesty has been looked on as an object of national pride. 
The general belief in his conspicuous possession of that 
quality secured condonation for his somewhat reckless 
assertion, as in regard to the Endowed Schools Bill, that 
the good schools would have nothing to fear from that 
measure, which secured its quiet passing. It would be 
almost a calamity if the contrast of his words in passing 
the Elementary Education Act and his conduct afterwards 
were such as, on asecond occasion, to call for a similar mea- 
sure of indulgence. 

On the whole, it is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, and 
our general conclusion must be that, while every political 
party has, without doubt, the full right to choose its own 
ery, of all odd cries to select for stumping the country 
during a recess of European disturbance, by far the oddest 
of which we have ever heard, and one for which our long 
experience has left us quite unprepared, is—“‘A Session 
spoilt and Up with unnecessary School Boards.” 


GERMANY. 


the recent critical period in European affairs 
Prince Bismarck has been reposing at Kissingen. He 
has, it may be supposed, wished the world to understand 
that the Eastern question did not very much trouble him. 
The Berlin Memorandum was no doubt issued from Berlin, 
and was a part of the grand arrangement for regulating 
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European politics which he specially invented. But although 
in a matter where Russia and Austria were specially con- 
cerned, it was proper to afford them such benefits as the 
alliance could afford to all the parties to it, and the con- 
clusions to which the allies came were announced as the 
conclusions of all, it was not necessary for Prince Bismarck 
to play any conspicuous part in the os settlement. 
Whatever faults may have marked the Berlin Memorandum, 
they were not the faults which the enemies of Prince Bis- 
MARCK see in his compositions. It may be safely said that 
the Memorandum was not at all in his style. Its reticences, 
its incoherences, its waverings between assumptions, threats, 
and hopes were far away from the manner in which he does 
any business which he really takes in hand. The Memo- 
randum bore all the possible traces of what Mr. Disragvi 
calls a happy compromise. It balanced to and fro between 
the views of Russia and of Austria, and when this in- 
effective document faded away into non-existence before 
the refusal of Lord Dersy to countenance it, Prince 
Bismarck evidently saw no occasion to conceive that he 
had sustained a personal defeat. The German press, 
indeed, has been almost unanimous in declaring that it 
was a very good thing that the policy of the alliance should 
be thrown temporarily into abeyance, and that Germany 
had to thank England for an opportunity of keeping as 
clear of the Eastern question as possible. Russia has 
lately gone somewhat down, and England somewhat up, 
in the opinion of Germany, and there has been more plain 
writing about Russia than at any time since Russia 
rendered Germany the immense service of keeping the 
ring while the struggles with Austria and France were 
fought out. Germany has not the slightest wish to sec 
Russia become stronger and greater in Europe, and 
guards the freedom of the Danube with vigilant jealousy. 
That the peace of Europe should not be broken was the 
main object of Prince Bismarck’s policy in creating the 
alliance of the three Emprrors, or at least that it should 
not be broken unless he had reasons for wishing it to be 
disturbed. It was quite, therefore, in accordance with his 
views that every means should be taken to prevent the 
Turkish insurrection giving rise to a general war. Directly 
Germany could not do much to prevent this. It did 
however do something by abstaining from magnifying the 
importance of the murder of the German Consul at 
Salonica, and by putting Court pressure on Roumania so 
as to keep the excited subjects of Prince Cuartrs from 
hazarding a war. But indirectly Germany could do much 
to favour intervention and to localize the war. It allowed 
it to be known that, in spite of the Berlin Memorandum, 
it desired events to move on as quietly as possible; and 
Prince Bismarck helped to create the state of things he 
wished by treating the crisis as scarcely to be called a crisis 
at all, and by retiring to the peaceful shades of Kissingen 
as if nothing of any importance was going on. 

A war over the spoils of Turkey would be highly in- 
convenient to Germany, who must either see others getting 
advantages while she got none, or must ask for compensa- 
tions which would scarcely be conceded to her unless de- 
manded at the point of the sword. A war of any kind 
would, indeed, be highly distasteful to Germany just now. 
Lord Dersy said that he doubted whether the financial 
position of Russia would permit her to go to war ; and if 
for any purpose he had wished to go further in the same 
strain of undiplomatic frankness, he might have said much 
the same of Germany. The credit of the German Govern- 
ment is indeed as good as that of any Continental Go- 
vernment, and deservedly so, as the political financiers 
of Germany are proverbially honest, thrifty, and even 

nurious. But Germany as a country is embarrassed. It 
co suffered from the general depression of trade which has 
totally overshadowed so large a part of the world. It is 
by no means a country of great resources, and its com- 
merce is as yet far behind the commerce of England 
and France. Old as it is historically, it is in 
one way a young country, because wars and bad 
government for centuries retarded its growth. The 
depression under which it has recently been labouring has 
not been purely a commercial depression. It has been in 
a great measure caused by a social change which has 
for a time taken the people off its balance. The elation 
caused by the Austrian and French wars has done some- 
thing to upset the German mind; bat it isa mistake to 
find the origin of a social change in a single cause. The 
remark is frequently made by foreigners that the Germaus 
have been much spoilt by their successes, have lost their 


simplicity and contentment, and have become insolent, 
dissatisfied, and idle. A contrast is drawn between the 
vitiated habits of the conquerors and the improved habits 
of the conquered, and it is said that the war has done 
Frenchmen as much good as it has done Germans harm. 
It is quite fair that this contrast should be drawn. The 
war did do France good and the Germans harm. The 
French set themselves to repair their losses with an energy, 
a patience, and an amount of good sense which was in the 
highest degree creditable to them. The Germans, as has 
been said, were undoubtedly spoilt by the war. The mil- 
liards seemed like the pieces of gold in a fairy tale. As soon 
as they were touched, they turned to dust, and no one 
was the better for them. But itis not true that it was the 
war alone that produced a change for the worse in Ger- 
many. If we take the last decade of German history as a 
whole, it has been marked, not only by two great wars, but 
by a great social convulsion, Germany has been rapidly 
modernized. It used to be bound in every limb by antique 
fetters. From his cradle to his grave, the German used to 
be the slave of his Government. His religion, his mode 
of life, of marrying, of occupying himself, were all settled 
for him. He was a waif of medisvalism in the centre of 
Europe. Lately he has been pushed forward with very 
little preparation into the midst of the modern world. The 
Government has relaxed its hold on him; trade has been 
forced ; railways have provided him with locomotion; he 
is no longer a prisoner in the little State in which he may 
happen to have been born. The State no longer places him 
under the tutelage of any form of religion, and he may 
follow his own fancies as he will, so long as he does not 
declare himself too prominently against the policy of Prince 
Bismarck. In short, he has had liberty, according to the 
humble notions of liberty entertained by Germans, sud- 
denly given him, and, like a large portion of the human 
race, he has made a bad use of the sudden gift. 


We learn from the Prussian Correspondent of the Times 
that the chief German Commissioner at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition has been surveying the works of his countrymen 
in comparison with the products of other nations, and has 
been delivering himself in the most candid manner on the 
deficiencies which he finds in German manufactures. He 
does not mince matters, and seems even to have found some 
satisfaction in telling his countrymen that during his in- 
vestigations three things had especially struck his observant 
mind. He discovered thatthe main aim of German manu- 
facturers had been to produce something cheap and nasty. 
He noticed that German workmanship was especially 
characterized by a want of skill and taste. Lastly, he be- 
came painfully aware of the inveterate servility of the 
German mind, which fawns on its heroes in every conceiv- 
able way, and repeats the image of Prince Bismarck or the 
Rep Prince on every article, from bronzes to soap. The best 
sign for the future of Germany is that the chief Ger- 
man papers appear to own that this severe critic is 
right. Painful experience has probably convinced en- 
iightened contributors to those organs that their trousers 
are very perishable and very ugly, and that they cannot 
wash their hands without taking off the edge of Prince 
Bismarck’s hallowed nose. But there can be little doubt 
that the explanation of this sad state of things which the 
Prussian Correspondent suggests is the true one. Ger- 
mans wear dreadful materials, and select vile patterns, and 
stamp princes on their soap, because they really belong to 
anew country, to a country only just starting into life, 
where people are absorbed in the first unhappy details of the 
process of getting on, and, if they cannot rival their 
betters in having the real article, insist on having at 
least something that very bad judges would consider to 
look like it. In English colonies, and in many an English 
provincial town, shoddy and sham silks are freely worn, and 
even in the metropolis we are wearied to death of seeing the 
Sovereign always associated with endless window-blinds. 
In certain stages of society vulgarity will, and must, 
reign triumphant. It is the maid-of-all-work with 
which modern progress starts when it first begins to keep 
house. To the end of time, probably, there will always be 
some place or some social circle in which what is cheap 
and nasty will be eagerly bought, where what is thought 
most acceptable in colour and design will pain an eye 
like that of the Philadelphian Commissioner, and where 
the images of good or great men and women will 
be freely used for the purposes of puffing. The im- 
mense military successes of Germany and the learn- 


ing of its educated men have made Europe ask more 
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from Germany than can as yet be fairly expecied. The 
Germans have got in them the staff out of which civilized 
nations are formed; but at present they are not forward 
enough to rival nations which, like England and France 
and Italy, have an old civilization. They have many 
a bitter lesson to learn, and must work hard to 
develop all the arts of peace before they can be what 
the Philadelphian Commissioner would like to see them. 
They must have time and patience and rest, and the hero 
of their soap can give them no better assistance towards 
approaching their ideal than by staying sometimes with 
ostentatious quiet at Kissingen, and keeping them out of 
unnecessary wars. 


THE FRENCH SENATE AND THE MINISTRY. 


f hk excitement caused by the rejection of the University 

Bill in the Senate has been alike unnecessary and un- 
avoidable. Given that there was a majority in the Senate 
which thought the abolition of the mixed jury a blunder, 
they could not have let the Bill pass without making 
themselves the simple echo of the Chamber of Deputies. 
What is the use of a double-headed Legislature if the 
second head is always to say the same thing as the first ? 
The prudent commonplaces which embody the shrewdness 
and observation of successive generations of English peers 
do not apply here. The Senate has not set itself to oppose 
the declared, or even the known, wishes of the French 
people. The Bill has only been once passed by the popular 
Chamber, and the Chamber which has rej it is itself 
in a great degree the offspring of popular election. The 
majority may reasonably argue that, until another general 
election has brought the subject fairly before the constitu- 
encies, it is impossible to feel any certainty as to what the 
wish of the French people really is. To reject the Bill 
is to allow time for this wish to make itself manifest. Hven 
an hereditary Chamber has sometimes been more in accord 
with the electors than their own representatives. May not 
a Chamber returned by the 36,000 communes of France be 
more in agreement with the electors on a particular question 
than a Chamber returned by substantially the same persons 
differently grouped ? The circumstance that so pronounced 
a Liberal as M. Lasounare, and so pledged a defender of 
the Watton Constitution as M. Watton, should have voted 
against the Bill, ought of itself to deprive the action of the 
Senate of any political meaning. The vote of the 21st was 
not a vote of no confidence in the present Ministry. Had it 
been so understood, there would have been at least two 
defections from the majority, and two defections from a 
majority of five would have gone a long way towards con- 
verting the majority into a minority. ven if the vote of 
the 21sthad been intended as a vote of no confidence, Cabinets 
which have to reckon with two Chambers cannot alwaysensure 
the simultaneous support of both, If they were expected to 
resign, or even if a particular Minister were expected to 
resign, whenever the Second Chamber declines to do the 
bidding of the popular Chamber, no wise man would take 
office until the Second Chamber had been abolished. 

These excellent reasons for attaching no importance to 
the rejection of the University Bill by the Senate are 
certain to make themselves felt when there has been time 
to consider to what the vote really comes. But at first it 
was not to be expected that they should gain universal 
acceptance. The question about which Frenchmen grow 
most easily excited just now is the religious question, 
and it is the religious question which is supposed to be in- 
volved in the abolition of the mixed jury. It does 
not matter that the connexion between this particular 
measure and the standing theological quarrel is exceed- 
ingly remote. It is enough that the two are supposed 
to be connected to make the average Republican 
feel that the rejection of the Bill involves the national 
acceptance of the whole Syllabus, and to make the average 
Catholic feel that in some recondite fashion a momentary 
advantage has been snatched from the powers of darkness. 
In the long run it will probably be found that neither the 
prospects of Catholic education nor the prospects of secular 
education really hang upon the abolition or retention of 
the mixed jury. It may be exceedingly irritating to the 
authorities of the Catholic Universities to have to present 
their students for examination to professors of the State 
University, and it may be exceedingly irritating to the 
authorities of the State University to have to admit pro- 
fessors of the Catholic Universities to a share in the right 


of examining for degrees. But the important question 
after all is whether qualified persons, and none but 
qualified persons, will equally obtain degrees under either 
system, and in the existing circumstances of France there 
is little or no doubt that they will. Even if the worst that 
each party can say of the other is admitted to be true, 
this conclusion will not be affected. Grant that the 
representatives of the Catholic Universities on the mixed 
jury are eager to pass candidates whose proficiency is less 
unimpeachable than their orthodoxy, and that the repre- 
sentatives of the State University are eager to reject 
orthodox candidates without regard to the way in which 
they have done their papers, each will be a great deal too 
much afraid of the other to attempt anything of the kind. 
The action of each party on the mixed jury will be 
keenly watched by their adversaries, and it will require 
only a very moderate amount of common sense to con- 
vince both sides that honesty is the best policy. The 
rejection of a demonstrably qualified candidate by the 
representatives of the State University, or the accept- 
ance of a demonstrably unqualified candidate by the 
representatives of the Catholic Universities, would be a 
triumph which neither party could afford to give the 
other. As yet, however, there has hardly been time for 
these considerations to come into play. The rhetoric of a 
long and excited debate still has possession of almost all 
minds. The imaginations of the supporters of the Bill are 
filled with pictures of the degradation of University degrees 
which must inevitably attend the retention of the mixed 
jury; the imaginations of the opponents of the Bill are 
tilled with pictures of the consistent exclusion of Catholics 
from University degrees which must inevitably attend the 
abolition of the mixed jury. The fame thus generated has 
been fanned by all manner of rumours as to the attitude 
and intentions of Marshal MacManoy, until any attempt to 
present the question in its actual proportions would be 
rejected as treason alike to the Republican and to the 
Catholic cause. 


Fortunately for the interests of the Republic the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies have agreed to content 
themselves with a very moderate measure of retaliation. 
An interpellation by M. Paun pe Cassacyac gave them 
the opportunity they wanted on the day after the vote 
in the Senate. M. pe Cassacnac had been attack- 
ing the Government for its recent Republican appoint- 
ments, and defending the coup d'état on the plea of its 
ratification by a national vote. M. pe Marcére had an- 
swered him, and, in the ordinary course of things, the 
matter would here have dropped. But the entire Left 
were on the watch for an opportunity of declaring their 
confidence in the Ministry, and a motion, signed by the 
chairman of each of the three sections into which the Left 
is divided, was at once introduced, by which the Chamber 
was made to declare afresh its confidence in the MrnisTEr 
of the Inrerior, and its conviction that, in the choice of the 
functionaries of the Republic, the Cabinet would never 
forget the duties imposed on it by the decree of the late 
Assembly which overturned the Empire. A majority of 371 
Senators affirmed this motion. The debate was important, 
not only as proving the confidence of the Chamber in the 
Government, but also as giving M. Gamperra an opportunity 
of declaring that the function of the Senate in the Constitu- 
tion is not affected by any isolated error in its working. 
This is the rational theory of the vote on the University 
Bill, and will soon be the universally accepted one; but it 
is not its truth that gives it its present value so much as 
its recognition by the leader of the Left. M. Gamserra’s 
organ may talkot accepting war, since war has been declared, 
and may warn the majority in the Senate not to complain 
if they tind that the conflict which they have provoked is 
conducted on the severest and most technical rules. Bat 
the language of M. Gamperra himself in his place in 
Parliament is of more value than his language in the mouth 
of an anonymous subordinate. Many will read his speech 
in newspapers of their own way of thinking who will never 
read an article in the République Francaise, will learn 
from it that the Republican leader is not seriously dis- 
turbed wy the action of the Senate, and will infer 
that, if he is not anxious, there is no need for them to be 
so. On the whole, too, the position of the Government 
must be strengthened by the persistent efforts of the Bona- 
partists to throw the Chamber into confusion. There was 
point, no doubt, in M. Pau pe CassaGnac’s remark, that if 
the Empire were really abolished, there would be no need 
of such constant references to the vote which abolished it. 
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But the sneer is one that cuts both ways. If the view 
which the Bonapartists profess to take of Republican 
rospects is correct, they have only to remain quiet for 
our years longer to gain all they want. Their inability to 
keep silent during a single debate may be accepted as a 
symptom that their hopes are somewhat less high than 
they profess. 


EXTRADITION. 


gages: unlucky accident which interrupted the debate on 
extradition in the House of Lords prevented, not only 
the Lorp CuanceLLor, but probably Lord Setzorne, from 
explaining with the highest authority the legal merits of 
the question. The Lorp Cuancettor commenced his 
speech with the statement that he had long been convinced 
of the expediency of altering the extradition treaties; and 
it may therefore be assumed that he is willing to relax the 
strict and narrow rule which has, in the opinion of Lord 
Dersy, been established either by the letter of the treaties 
or by tacit understanding. There was much force in Lord 
GRANVILLE’s argument that former English Governments 
had not adopted Lord Dersy’s construction of the treaty. 
Lord Kimper.ey, as Colonial Secretary, expressly declared 
that a person surrendered under the treaty might, without 
objection, be tried for another extradition crime. Lord 
Hamuonp’s evidence before the Commission of 1868 was 
to the same effect; and the Canadian Courts have held 
that extradition, once conceded, was absolute and uncon- 
ditional. One of Lord Dersy’s arguments, which is 
both technical and inconclusive, is repeated in the corre- 
spondence and in his speech. Extradition is only conceded 
on prima facie proof that the prisoner is guilty of the 
crime according to the rules of English law. If he is 
afterwards prosecuted on another charge, there is, as Lord 
Dersy says, no security that it could have been established 
to the satisfaction of an English tribunal. The objection 
is founded on a fallacious assumption which underlies the 
whole correspondence on the English side. It is not 
easy to understand why the English Government or 
nation should be solicitous to limit the liabilities of a 
foreign offender. An American who, after a residence in 
England, revisits his own country without undergoing a 
preliminary conviction, is subject to prosecution for any 
offence which he may formerly have committed. If he has 
been sent back in custody on sufficient grounds of sus- 
picion, there is no apparent reason why he should enjoy 
exceptional immunity. In both cases the safeguards, if 
any, which may be provided for accused persons by Eng- 
lish, but not by American, law will be disregarded. It is 
remarkable that Lord Derny, when he first engaged in the 
discussion, seemed not to share Mr. Cross’s avowed 
jealousy of the right of asylum. If he had conducted the 
whole correspondence in the same spirit, he might perhaps 
not have been able to agree with Mr. Fis in the interpre- 
tation of the actual treaty, but he might have facilitated 
the conclusion of a new arrangement on more liberal prin- 
ciples of free-trade in criminals. 

Lord Dersy in his most elaborate despatch asserted 
too broadly the supposed identity of meaning between 
the Treaty of 1842 and the Act of 1870. It is only by a 
strained interpretation of the treaty that the country which 
has reclaimed a fugitive criminal on a certain charge can 
be deemed to have precluded itself from the right of 
punishing any other crime which he may have committed. 
The Act of Parliament, on the other hand, expressly pro- 
hibits the surrender, except on condition that the Govern- 
ment which demands extradition shall undertake to secure 
the prisoner from prosecution on any other charge. The 
practice both of the English and the American Govern- 
ments has been consistent with Lord Dersy’s doctrine; 
but as soon as the question was formally raised, the con- 
troversy could only be decided by reference to the language 
of the treaty. Lord Dersy was perhaps unconsciously 
influenced by his natural unwillingness to allow thatthe 
English Parliament had passed an Act which directly 
conflicted with the terms of a treaty. The irritation 
which was at one time felt in the United States was 
principally due to a suspicion that the English Govern- 
ment claimed the power of overruling an international 
contract by municipal legislation. It is undoubtedly true 
that an English Minister must, if he is compelled to choose, 
obey the law of his own country, even at the risk of in- 
juring and offending a foreign Government; but it has 


never been contended that the validity of a treaty could be 
affected by any Act of Parliament. a conflict between 
municipal law and international right, the more perfect 
obligation prevails, though it may not be of a higher order. 
Lord Dersy sought to evade an invidious collision by giving 
the treaty the narrowest possible interpretation. this, 
us on other points, Mr. Fish had the best of the argument; 
nor is there any reason why an extradition treaty should not 
be construed liberally. Itis not for the interest either of the 
country to which criminals belong or of the country which 
they select for their residence to secure to them immunity 
from the consequences of their acts. The jealousy of the 
right of asylum which Mr. Cross professed to share with 
the mass of his countrymen is a morbid, if not an imagi- 
nary, scruple. On reflection Mr. Cross will perhaps find 
that, as one of the most sensible and practical of men, he 
could willingly dispense with the company of American 
swindlers. 

Lord Grey, with characteristic indifference to popular 
prejudice, expressed the opinion that, even in the case of 
political offenders, an asylum was too readily and indis- 
criminately conceded. In Lord Grey’s judgment, resist- 
ance to an established Government is in ordinary cases a 
grave moral offence which ought not to be even indirectly 
encouraged bya foreign State. Lord Grey indeed admitted 
that an insurgent against the late King of Napizs, or an 
opponent of the partition of Poland, might have committed 
a laudable irregularity ; and he might have proceeded to 
the further conclusion that a rule subject to such excep- 
tions cannot safely be enforced by law. It would be 
highly inconvenient to make extradition dependent either 
on the political opinions of the Government of the day 
or on popular feeling. A foreign sovereign may respect 
an immutable rule; but he would be justly offended by a 
refusal to deliver an offender which might be founded 
on disapproval of his policy. There were poli- 
ticians in England who professed to think the King 
of Naptes a model ruler; and there may probably 
have been English apologists for the partition of Poland. 
It would be a conclusive objection to the surrender of 
political offenders that party sympathies extend in modern 
times beyond the limits of any single State. No Govern- 
ment could, even in accordance with positive law, have 
ventured to surrender to Napoeon III. an alleged insurgent 
of 1851 who might have escaped from Cayenne. A pro- 
posal to treat Communists of 1871 as criminals under 
English law would have excited, not without reason, 
dangerous discontent. As England and the United States 
are thoroughly agreed on the duty of protecting political 
refugees, Lord Grey’s remarks had no direct bearing on 
the immediate subject of discussion. It is undoubtedly 
true that the Treaty of 1842 provided no security for 
political offenders who might be charged on sufficient 
grounds with ordinary crimes, but either Government 
would have withdrawn a demand for extradition on the 
suggestion that the process might be used against 
political offenders. Nevertheless, the weakest part of 
Mr. Fisn’s argument is his failure to explain how his 
interpretation of the treaty is to be reconciled with 
the security of political refugees. In future negotiations 
the defect may be easily supplied. 

An ancient cause of uncertainty in English law has been 
the elastic method by which judges have construed some 
statutes strictly and others with a certain liberality of in- 
terpretation. The same arbitrary discretion is sometimes 
assumed by legislators in the application of an acknow- 
ledged principle. All parties admit that fugitive criminals 
ought to be surrendered ; and almost all the speakers on 
both sides in the House of Lords seemed to shrink from 
the obvious consequences of their admission. It is proper 
to require such evidence of an alleged crime as would justify 
committal if the offence had been perpetrated in England. 
It is also, for reasons of policy and justice, proper to protect 
political refugees, even though they may have been techni- 
cally guilty of ordinary offences. It is difficult to under- 
stand why any additional condition or exception should 
be devised. It would be better to patch up some tempo- 
rary arrangement, or even to suspend for an interval 
the practice of extradition, than to negotiate future treaties 
with America or with other countries on the narrow 
basis of the Act of 1870. All presumption is in favour 
of the ready surrender of criminals; and international 
agreements ought to recognize the true principle. Although 
it is to be regretted that any misunderstanding should 
have arisen between England and the United States, it is 
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— not inconvenient that an ambiguous treaty should 
ave ceased to be operative. Nearly the whole of the 
debate in the House of Lords related to issues which have 
now become immaterial. 
whether Lord Dersy or Mr. Fish was right in his con- 
struction of a document which has now become obsolete. 
Lord Dersyjustly contended, in opposition to Lord GRANVILLE, 
that it was better to raise the point in dispute, as soon as 
the difference of opinion between the two Governments dis- 
closed itself, than to wait for an act on the part of the 
American Government which would, in Lord Drrsy’s judg- 
ment, have amounted to a violation of the treaty. It is 
true that in the case of Lawrence, Mr. Fisn was evidently 
anxious to avoid a collision with the English Government ; 
but the question must have been raised sooner or later ; 
and it was more convenient to discuss a claim which had 
not been enforced than to remonstrate against a proceed- 
ing which could not have been retracted or disavowed. 
There ought to be no difficulty in providing for the case of 
political refugees. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


f yee is a good deal that is interesting in various 
parts of the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Telegraph Department of the Post Office; but the point 
which most concerns the public is the declaration of the 
Committee that the true way of making the service remu- 
nerative is neither to curtail facilities nor to increase 
charges. This conclusion is the more important that it 
goes directly in the teeth of the recommendations of the 
Treasury Committee last year. They proposed that mes- 
sages should be charged at the rate of a penny per word, 
including addresses, so that, taking nine words as the aver- 
age of the two addresses, the cost of a telegram of twenty 
words, which is now ts., would have been raised to 2s. 5d. 
Supposing it to be proved that the necessary cost of the 
telegraph service exceeds the receipts, this suggestion would 
of course deserve consideration. There may be good rea- 
sons for conveying messages at less than a remune- 
rative rate—in other words, for taxing the whole 
community for the telegrams sent by a _ portion 
of the community; but, at all events, any proposal 
which promised to avert this necessity should be care- 
fully examined in the first instance. But it is by no 
means certain that there is a loss on the telegraph service, 
and it is still less certain that the loss, if there is one, is a 
loss that cannot be avoided by better management. The 
Committee say that the accounts of the department have 
the defect of giving no information as to the financial con- 
dition of the service. It would be interesting to know 
what is the purpose which the able and energetic public 
servants who arranged the form in which they are pre- 
sented thought that accounts were meant to serve. If 
they wished to make it appear that the State had made a 
bad bargain in taking over the telegraph service, they cer- 
tainly went the right way to work. Sums which ought 
to be charged to capital are charged to revenue, and no 
credit is taken for gratuitous work done for other public 
departments which ought to appear as a set-off against 
working expenses. 


It would be easy on this plan to show that the most pro- 
fitable undertakings are carried on at a loss. If extensions 
are charged to revenue, and if other public departments 
are allowed, so to speak, to sponge upon the Telegraph 
Department, without any credit being given it for its 
liberality, the year’s income will naturally tall short of the 
year’s expenditure. ‘ Until the accounts are exhibited on 
“ this commercial principle,” says the Report, ‘the public 
“ will not know ” whether the telegraph service is paying 
its way or not. The Financial Secretary was asked to 
prepare an abstract which should exhibit the accounts on 
this commercial principle ; and if his calculations are cor- 
rect, there is a balance of profit on last year’s working of 
249,2261. This would be equivalent to a dividend of about 
24 per cent. on the capital sunk in the purchase, which would 
be a more than satisfactory result. It is desirable that the 
accounts should show a margin of profit, because in the 
absence of such a margin there is no encouragement to 


reduce the tariff or to give additional facilities of com- | 


munication. But, except for this purpose, a smaller balance 
would be sufficient. The convenience of the public, not the 
relief of the taxpayer, was the primary object with which 
the telegraphs were taken over by the State, and so long 


It is merely a curious question | 


as the two sides of the account balance one another there 
is no need for any uneasiness. Before leaving this part of 
the subject it is natural to inquire why the Financial 
Secretary was not instructed to prepare an abstract of 
account on the commercial principle before the Committee 
asked him to do so. The end of keeping public accounts 
is to give the public a correct impression of the true position 


.of the several undertakings in which the public are in- 


terested. The end of keeping the telegraph accounts is 
apparently to give the public “a very imperfect im- 
“ pression of the true position of the undertaking.”” Why 
have charges been set down to revenue which ought 
to have been charged to capital? Why have sums 
which ought to have appeared as a set-off against 
working expenses been omitted altogether? This method 


_ of keeping accounts has evidently had its effect on official 


persons, because the drift of the Report of the Treasury 
Committee was that prices must be raised in order to meet 
a deficit. But if the Finance Secretary is right, there is 
no deficit—no deficit, that is, when the accounts are “ ex- 
“ hibited on the commercial principle.” It is of so very 
little use to exhibit them on any other principle that the 
Finance Secretary had better be instructed to take the 
form in which he has submitted his abstract to the Com- 
mittee as the model on which he is to work for the 
future. 


The public have even two strings to their bow. There 
is no reason to suppose that when the authorities of the Tele- 
graph Department have put their pride in their pockets, 
and condescended to keep their accounts like a com- 
mercial undertaking, there will turn out to be a loss upon 
the service. But, supposing there should prove to be a 
loss, the Committee are of opinion that the working ex- 
penses of the department may be greatly reduced. A con- 
siderable economy may, they think, be effected in the 
engineering department, in which at present “248 esta- 
“ blished officers are employed to superintend 350 esta- 
* blished linesmen and mechanics.” There are still larger 
possibilities of saving in the working of the telegraph 
offices. In 1872, for example, the telegraph office in 
Dublin employed 401 clerks. Since that year the messages 
passing through the office have increased 46 per cent. ; 
but, instead of the number of clerks being increased in pro- 
portion, it has been found possible to reauce them to 286. 
There is probably still room for improvement in this 
respect, inasmuch as the Edinburgh office, which last year 
sent 50,000 messages more than Dublin, cost the country 
7,092/. less. Itis evident from this and similar, though 
less striking, instances that a thorough review of the 
various offices would bring to light a large field of saving. 
When this has been properly worked, it will be time 
enough to consider whether it is necessary to raise the 
price of telegrams. There are some suggestions, however, 
to which the Committee call attention as calculated to 
increase the revenue of the department without really 
diminishing tke facilities at present enjoyed by the public. 
There is no reason, they consider, why the address of the 
sender of the telegram should be transmitted free of charge. 
The full address of the receiver is often necessary to save 


, trouble in the delivery of the message, but the address of 


the sender is only valuable to the person to whom the 
message is sent, and he may fairly be asked to pay for it 
just as much as for the other contents of the message. The 
Committee recommend that tke sender should sign only 
his name, leaving his address with the office for purposes 
of reference, but not for transmission. Another suggestion 
directed to the saving of labour and stationery 1s that 
telegrams should be sent out folded and gummed, 
but not enclosed in envelopes. The only thing 
that can be said against this change is that it 
would make telegrams less private. But, consider- 
ing that the contents of an uncyphered telegram must 
always be known to at least two persons besides the sender 
and the receiver, the addition of a third in the person of 
the telegraph-boy would be no very serious drawback, even 
if the message were delivered open. An ingenious stationer 
would not find it impossible to invent a method of folding 
which should make the reading of messages a process of 
some difliculty. The Committee do not recommend the 
concessivn of any additional facilities to the public, because 
they think that, before making any further changes, the re- 
organization of the department should be completed, and 
the offices brought into efficient working condition. ‘There 
are several expedients, however, waiting to be tried with 
the view of lowering the present rate either for local traffic 
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or for messages of a somewhat less urgent character than 
the ordinary shilling message. It will be soon enough to 
consider these recommendations when we know exactly 
how the accounts of the department really stand. 


THE LIMITS OF FICTION. 


ine is an element in the prose fiction of the last century 
which o it in strong contrast with the novel of the pre- 
sent time. We are now inclined to regard the novelist as before 


all things an artist. His work is judged by the laws proper to- 


imaginative literature, and success or failure is reckoned by re- 
ference to a standard which would have been scarcely understood 
by the writers or by the public of an earlier time. On one point 
in particular modern critics are wont to be unfailingly severe. The 
novelist is not permitted to be a teacher of morals. Pardon may 
be granted for other faults of style or knowledge, but the fault of 
attempted instruction is deemed unpardonable, and the writer 
who now undertakes to deliver sage counsel on the rewards of 
virtue or the perils of vice is at once and confidently judged to be 
ignorant of the first principles of his craft. This modern view of 

requirements of fiction is curiously opposed to the practice of 
the writers of the last century. There at least we find no doubt 
in the mind of the author as to the propriety of instructing his 
readers. The novel was understood to be the vehicle for discur- 
sive comment upon manners and morals, and the element in fiction 
now held to be supreme occupied then only a subordinate place. The 
gift of characterization, since discovered to be the one enduring 
element in those cumbrous works of fiction, was held at the time to 
be subject to the power of the essayist ; the individual sv of 
the history slowly emerged from a world of wise and witty com- 
ment offered independently by the author; and when we strive to 
reach the motive of one of these earlier novels, it is impossible 
not to feel that by the novelist himself the facts of the sto 
were —— mainly as useful machinery by the aid of whic 
he might deliver himself of a store of pregnant criticisms 

m men and manners. The fortune and fate of the hero formed 
no doubt an object of interest to him; and we may note every- 
where in the Deantess of the eighteenth century the signs of a 
new pleasure in being able to describe and imitate the minutest 
facts of real life, and to transfer them into the mimic world of 
fiction; but all this side of his labour was evidently deemed of 
less dignity and consideration than the functions of a moral 
instructor. 

The effects of this belief in the moral uses of fiction were not un- 
important. Observation upon life and discursive essays upon 
human qualities fill a large in the novel. We feel the 
movement of the story stop at every point in order that the 
author may rid himself of his vast stores of ready wisdom, and we 
are suspicious that to some extent the characters are in league with 
their creator to tutor our minds and assist our understanding. But, 
without considering the value of these constant incursions into the 
world of morals, we are concerned now only to note their influence 
upon the imaginative element in the composition. The responsibi- 
lities of the essayist give to the author of the eighteenth century 
a fixed manner in the } sa ven of character. He can never quite 
rid himself of the notion that there is something directly repre- 
sentative in the personages of the story, and he makes us feel that 
each individual has something of an abstract existence which fits 
him to be the inhabitant of a sphere bounded by good and evil, 
and in some sense also to be the chosen spokesman of certain indi- 
vidual human qualities. The difficulty of dealing with a purely 
allegorical character is that the author seldom succeeds in 
giving to his creation a perfect vitality. We are conscious in 
its study of an arbitrary use of the inventor's power, and so refuse 
to admit the gifted puppet into human nag eye But 
where, as in the literature of the last century, the characters are 
chosen out of a real world, and the distinctive moral purpose is 
cautiously and artistically associated with their common humanity, 
then we feel that the allegorical element gives to the whole work 
a measure of abstract significance. The creations of Fielding’s 

ius could not survive at all if it were not that the author's 
 omeed has reached to something deeper than a mere representa- 
tion of fixed qualities; but, having in them this enduring element 
of true portraiture, the attachment of the allegorical vesture helps 
to render their lives of wider application. Master Blifilin Tom 
Jones has a distinct individuality, and so also have Thwackum 
and Square; but about all of these characters we feel that the 
author has intended something more than a study:of nature, and 
that he seeks in truth to make each the exponent of a special form 
of vice. Assuciated with this endeavour to give to individuals 
something of general and representative responsibility is a neglect 
on the part of the novelist of many of the minute , which 
are now considered essential to a work of fiction. Fielding does not 
attempt to track the existence of his characters with the exactness 
and minuteness of detail now thought to be indispensable. He 
takes no care to fix each scene with its local colour, nor is he 
very studious to give dramatic truth to the conversational 
part of his work. hat the writings of Fielding lack in this 
respect may be partly ~ + from the rougher work of Smollett. 
The author of Roderick Random falls very far short of the 
greater master in his insight into human , and his 
portraiture is always of the inferior kind which gives greater 
Prominence to action than to motive. We are conscious in his 


novels that what the characters do is of more account than what 
they are, and by arapid invention and an inexhaustible humour he 
keeps the interest in adventure the supreme element of the com- 
osition, The true parentage of the modern novel may be more 
itly traced to Sterne. In Tristram Shandy the minute truth of 
the scene is used as a means of developing character. Every 
word from the mouth of Uncle Toby is needed to complete the 
profound, yet delicately drawn portrait, every described movement 
of Mr. Shandy assists the reader’s vision of the individual man. 
It is curious to note that this minuteness of draughtmanship is 
always exercised by Sterne in a way half audacious, half apolo- 
getic. He is conscious that the critic will accuse him of deali 
with trivialities, and he constantly seeks to justify their service to 
art. He is for ever demonstrating how important are the little 
things of life, and in so doing he is by anticipation defending 
the chosen material of the novel of the present time. 

It is a sudden transition to pass from the novel as it was left 
by Sterne to its latest development in the work of a writer 
like George Eliot. The distance is almost too great to be 
spanned by a single term of art. In such a novel as Romola 
the limits of prose fiction may be said to be reached. 
We do not speak now of the merit of the book judged 
by the standard it creates, nor of the individual genius of 
its author; we are concerned at the moment only with the 
scope of its attempt. The writer of prose fiction has here entered 
into rivalry with the tic dramatist. Still retaining the 
machinery of the novel, with its faithful record of the actual pro- 
gress of life, and its method of grouping together petty oecurrences 
and small passions, the novelist now seeks to fathom the pro- 
foundest problems of the soul. Fiction is no longer content to pic- 
ture manners, or to stop short at an understanding of the vices and 
virtues that float to the surface of common life. Accepting the 
title and the duties of an artist, the novel-writer has become at each 
step more ambitious in his desire for profound truth and more 
to treat of anidealexistence. All that he now claims in distinction 
from the poet is greater freedom in the methods of workmanship. 
He will deal with motives and passions that are of poetic height 
and grandeur, but he will take the liberty of revealing these 
motives and passions by a machinery more minute in its working 
than the poet is permitted to use. He keeps in this way the 
earlier function of the novelist—to record the common everyday 
routine of life—and, in addition, he uses his right of trivial de- 
scription to aid the expression of the deepest thoughts and emotions. 
To laugh at the follies of society or to ridicule its petty vices no 
longer survives as the main purpose of the writer of fiction. His 
work now claims to he judged by the rules applicable 
to the judgment of a great poem or a t picture; 
it stands or falls by its purely artistic value. The earlier 
ambition of the novelist to be a deliberate satirist of 
manners may be said to have found its last considerable expres- 
sion in Vanity Fair. Since then, even in Thackeray’s own works, 
and more decidedly in the works of others, all that is merely 
satirical has held a subordinate place. Manners are painted, but 
without regard to their folly or their fitness, their value to the 
author consisting solely in the means they afford of expressi 
character or emotion. The strict localization of the scene, mee | 
was at first only tentatively employed, is now diligently studied. 
To each person of the drama is given his —— setting, and 
even his particular costume is not thought unworthy of de- 
scription. And these principles of workmanship are combined 
with a largeness of design that will more than bear comparison 
with any of the works where a broader method of treatment 
was employed. 

It must be remembered in considering the two schools of 
fiction that the poetry of the last century approached very 
near to the region of prose. What was attempted by the 
satiric and moral verse of the time in exposing the vices of 
society could be done more fully, if not so finely, by prose, 
and there was no wrongful encroachment upon alien soil when 
the novelist undertook to perform work which poetry could 
very well leave undone. But the level that existed then between 
these two branches of art could not always be maintained 
on the same terms. Poetry has had a new birth and has 
learned a higher flight since the last century, and it b 
no means follows that prose fiction will be able to fil 
the enlarged domain. The question will arise whether in 
such a work as Romola the limits of the art are not over- 
stepped? We may be inclined to ask whether the profoundest 
= of character can be fitly treated by artists who have 

itherto accepted cheerfully the lesser duty of picturing manners. 
To some it will seem that the novel is unduly weighted by its new 
burdens, and that its machinery is not the best for the lately 
chosen task. Poetry, with its right to select the supreme moments 
of life, and to suggest by its mode of expression the harmony it 
seeks to find in human action, can do with ease what prose only 
laboriously attempts. The poet is not fettered by the need of a 
precise portraiture of vestments as well as of the individualities 
they clothe. He can neglect the manners which form the material 
of the novelist, and transport each character at once to an ideal 
world with only so much surrounding of circumstance as may assist 
the expression of the highest truth. But the point specially to be 
noted is that this enlargement of the general scope of the novel 
has been accompanied by an increasi for exactness in 


detail. In the novel of Fielding or Smollett the action never 
passes out of the region of comedy. The ills described are never 


climax may not cure, and the characters, although 


such as the 
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human in their constant frailty, are not penetrated by any very 
found human emotion. The pi into 
the work in the sense in which it is now used by the most gifted 


writers of fiction, and yet the treatment is always broad and bold 
as com with the minute and careful style that is now 
practised. The secret of this later method is to be found, 


as we have hinted, in the novel of Sterne. He was the first 
to anticipate the modern manner of intense and watchful 
portraiture, and_to seek for the ‘ meaning of art by 
a perfect embodiment of the individual. In Fristraim Shandy 
we find a deliberate attempt to reproduce the drama of 
everyday life. The dialogue is no lo a mere reflex of 
the artificial utterances of the theatre; it is an exact and faith- 
ful imitation of common speech. Much that is extravagant does 
not destroy the value of the quiet scenes wherein the characters 
are revealed. Social failings do not occupy the same importance 
as in the works of Fielding, and, although the tendency to discur- 
siveness is certainly not less, we are conscious throughout that the 
author's —— motive is to reveal, and to leave with us, perfect 
portraits of his creatians. And this also is the desire of the 
modern novelist. He rejects the temper and manner of the satirist, 
for he is not so much concerned to eastigate folly as to present 
certain individual portraits, and to this end he records with 
anxious particularity whatever may give vividness and truth to 
the picture. The wider significance of fiction, which in Fielding’s 
art was obtained by the exereise of satiric power employed upon 
rich resources of observation, is now seldom sought and still more 
seldom found. In the highest development of modern fiction this 
larger meaning is gained by a study of the problems hitherto re- 
served for poetry. 


ITALIAN TRAVEL IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
Ww the Emperor Henry the Sixth went to tale possession, 


was Conrad, Bishop-elect of Hildesheim, who wrote to the Provost 
of that church, of whose name we can only say it began with N, 
to tell him of all that he had seen on the way. His description 
belongs chiefly to lands which we call Italy now, but which then 
formed no part of the Italian on whose crown the Emperor 
had taken at Milan, but were attached to the Sicilian crown, which 
he had set forth to seek. His description mainly belongs to 
Southern Italy as a novel and foreign land, while the Italian 
Kingdom itself was naturally much better known to the subjects 
of its German Kings. The Emperor passed hastily through that 
Northern Italy which was his own, giving his Minister only time 
to complain of the horrors of Alpine travelling—*“ Alpium nivibus 
laborioso cursu superatis "—to quote Virgil about the too near 
neighbourhood of Mantua and Cremona, and Lucan about the 
labours of Mutina,and to tell how he came to the waves of the little 
Rubicon, Standing there, he not unnaturally wondered that 
Lucan could have found so much to say about so small a stream— 
“Cujus parvitatem stupido intuentes obtutu, disertissimi illius 
poetes Lucani admirati sumus facundiam, qui de re tam humili tam 
grandiloguo intumuit eloquio.” He found the famous stream— 
“minimus non fluvius sed rivulus”—so very small that he 
wondered that so peed a captain as Cesar could have 
felt any dread or found any difficulty in crossing it ; only he heard 
from natives that it was often swollen by the rain to the size 
of a large river. This passage is a curious comment on the 
scholarship of those times. As so many Englishmen get their 
English history from Shakspeare, so men then got their notions of 
Cesar, not from Cesar himself, but from Lucan. No Latin writer 
was then more familiar than Lucan. William of Malmesbury, for 
instance, is always quoting him ; but had Conrad ever read Cesar’s 
own Commentaries, he could hardly have failed to remark that 
Caesar himself did not think his crossing the Rubicon worthy of 
any mention at all, Lucan himself, in order to give any point to 
his story, insists several times on the smallness of the stream, and 
takes care to bring a stock of rain to bear upon it, according to the 
account given to Conrad by the natives, And moreover Lucan 
does not imply that Cesar found any real difficulty in crossing 
the stream, the fear which he attributes to him is wholly a 
moral fear, the fear of the rebel on crossing the boundary of the 
country which he invaded. 

The Rubicon crossed, the Bish t reaches Pesauro, which 
he tells us is so called—“a o aurum ”—beeause there the 
Roman soldiers received their pay before they set off on an ex- 
pedition. Then he comes to Fano, the temple of idols, where the 
soldiers made their vows before they set out, and paid them when 
they came back victorious. Then the A pennine is crossed —“ nonsine 
difficultate ”—and the traveller finds himself at Sulmo, birthplace of 
Ovid. Hepronouncesthe place however to be worthy of littleaccount, 
except as being his birthplace. It was rich in nothing except the 
cold waves of which its poet had spoken. At this point we come 
to a most amazing series of attempts to localize all manner of 
mythical tales. It is Greece im Italy indeed that Bishop Conrad 
went through ; wherever he goes he is shown the site of some 
Hellenic myth or other. First of all, not far from Sulmo, he is 
shown the trees into which the sisters of Phaethén were changed. 
Here to he sure the geographical leap is not quite so bold as in 
some of the other cases; for the legend does make Phaethén fall 
into the Eridanus, and the Eridanus had becume identified with 
the Po. The Bishop has a little doubt as to the truth of the story ; 
but whether because he doubted the legend of Phaethén, or because 


hé thought that he had got to it ata place, is not quite clear. 
But roy daring, when he by and leaves on the 
right the city Thetis, where Thetis, the mother of Achilleus, 
lived. His road seems somewhat remarkable; for he presently 
oes by the site of the fight of Canne, and so by the city of 
ovia where Jupiter was born, to the fountain of Pegasus, 
the home of the Muses; there he rejoices that there is no need to 
seek for that fountain in lands beyond the Sarmatians and the 
Indians. That fountain is within dominions of the Swabian 
Cesar ; “fons iste est in nostro imperio.” Not far off is Mount 
Parnassus, where Deucalion and his wife brought the new race of 
mankind imto being by throwing of stones. ‘Then they passed by 
Olympus, highest of all mountaims, and then to Caianum, promon- 
tory of Minerva, where Palinurus lay, much to the shame, our 
Bishop tells us, of Aineas, who there caused him to be drowned, 
This is hardly borne out by the story in Virgil; but we are now 
at least fairly landed in Virgil’s country. By the somewhat unin- 
telligible route whieh we have just traced, he at last reaches 
Virgil’s own handiwork—“operosum opus Virgilii”—the city of 
Naples. But the marvels which the great magician had wrought 
for the defence of the place had all proved vain before the 
Imperial arms. There was, among others, the bottle containing 
the image of the city—a hottle of such virtue that, while it re- 
mained safe, the city would remain safe also. Yet the Emperor 
had possession of both bottle and city; and though the bottle re- 
mained whole, the walls of the city were destroyed. (‘‘ Ampullam 
sieut et civitatem in nostra habemus potestate, et muros destruxi- 
mus, ampulla integra permanente. Sed forte guia ampulla modicum 
— est, civitaté necuit.”) Hard by is Baiz, with the baths of 
irgil and the palace of Sibyl, from which palace it is boldly 
added that Helen was carried off by Paris, And then they passod 
by the island of Seyros—can he mean Ischia ?—where Achilleus 
here the but 
ge my are among the strangest ; 
the el. if Virgil xs a conjuror is familiar enough; the 


of the Kingdom of Sicily, one of his attondant ‘Ministers point is to find Virgil aud Henry the Sixth coming to a trial of 


— That the exposure of the bones of Virgil to the air 
rought about storms the Bish t of Hildesheim asserts from 
his personal experience. From Naples he went through Calabria— 
Calabria in the modern sense—and he did not at all like the journey 
“ Asperrima Calabrie invia cum labore transeuntes”), 
Scylla and Charybdis with horrible fear, and so reached Sicily. 
There he saw the house of Deedalus, where the Minotaur was shut 
up, whence the place took the name of Taurominium. The ruins 
of the labyrinth, thus translated from Crete, were seen—“ Radices 
et reliquis murorum domus illius intricate vestigia reliquerunt 
plurima, ut vidimus, intricata.” Then he comes to ‘tna, and hears 
niuch of the carrying off of Proserpina. But in his day the erup- 
tions of Aitna had ceased. Im one frightful eruption which de- 
stroyed thousands of men, the Saracens bethought them of the 
miracles which had been wrought by the merits of the holy virgin 
Agatha. Tfer veil was held out to the flame, and the flame betook 
itself into the bowels of the earth (“ipsa flamma, pret 9 
ventorum impetum fugiens, in terre viscera se recepit ”). 
There was dom that time no more burning on 
but the fire removed toa rock in the sea—“ ubi hodiernis tem- 
poribus indesinenter glomeratus, flammarum et cineris turbo 
exhalat.” Then came Syracuse; then he goes round the three 
corners of Sicily, and at last comes the most wonderful tale of all. 
In Sicily he saw certain Saracens who had the power of killing all 
venomous reptiles with their spittle. The way in which they had 
come by that gift would not easily be guessed. They were the 
descendants of the Saracens who hospitably received St. Paul 
when he was shipwrecked in the isle of Caprez, called in the Acts 
of the Apostles Mitylene, and they received from him this hereditary 
wer. Here not only are the claims of both Malta and Hadriatic 
Meleda set aside, but Caprese, Mitylene, and Sicily are strangely 
rolled into one. The premature quartering of ‘ ns in any of 
them may be paralleled with the legends which male our own 
Hengest a chief of Saracens. The Saracens who have this gift 
prove the legitimacy of their children by it. The new-born child 
is put in an ark with a venomous serpent, and allowed to float. If 
he is found unhurt, he is acknowledged as his father’s lawful son ; 
if he is hurt, he is cut in pieces, and his mother is condemned to 
the punishment of adultery. 
ving told thus much of Sicily, he is again reminded of Naples, 
and he adds a sort of postscript about the terrors of Vesuvius and 
some more of the magic works of Virgil. All this he sends home 
for the instruction of the Provost of Hildesheim and his fellows. 
Now what kind of man could Bishop Conrad have been? He 
could not have been one of the lights of his age. John of Salis- 
bury or Giraldus might have been as ready—Giraldus even more 
ready—to believe the mere marvels; but they would have kicked 
at the monstrous perversions of geography and quasi-history at 
which the Elect of Hildesheim does not seem to have been 
startled at all. Yet Conrad was something of a scholar; he knew 
his Virgil and his Lucan; nor did he lack common sense and a 
spirit, of inquiry, as is shown by his reflections on the Rubicon. 
Like a many others in all ages, he may have mastered his 
Latin poets and not much more. Of Greek he would most likely 
know nothing at all; so that the translation of Greek myths to 
Italy might not seem so strange to him as to one to whom Hellas 
was a familiar land. Anyhow the phenomenon is curious, and 
the place in which the letter is found, in the continuation of Hel- 
nolds Chronicon Slayorum, by Arnold Abbot of Liibeck is almost 
more curious still. 
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MONTALEMBERT’S TESTAMENT. 


Ween we noticed some months ago the posthumous papers 
of Montalembert, then in course of publication in the 
Revue Suisse *, we intimated our intention of returning to the 
subject when the series was complete. Under the title of 
“L et la Liberté” the author has, in fact, bequeathed to 
us his latest and most matured oe on the religious condi- 
tion and of the modern world, speaking, to cite his own 
words at the close, as one “ who bows respectfully to the past, 
but renders justice to the present, and salutes the future and true 

‘« in this, as in former publications, his ionate devo- 
tion to his Church and to the cause of liberty are alike conspicuous, 
and this makes it the more remarkable that the Corr , the 
professed organ of Liberal Catholicism in France, should have 
shrunk from inserting it. We saw before how strongly Monta- 
lembert condemned the view of Spanish politics propounded by 
the Ultramontane bigots. He denounces no less sharply in his 
third article the revolutionary and anti-Christian violence of such 

as the Siécle, the Opinion Nationale, and the Indépendance 
Baye, and declares his unshaken faith in the future of Catholicism, 
quoting a saying of Lacordaire, that “oaks and monks are 
immortal.” A French Protestant Professor is also quoted at some 
length, and with high commendation, who says that the religious 
orders have nothing to fear from the Protestant spirit, as may be 
seen from the liberty they enjoy in England, but only from the 
revolutionary spirit, which is essentially illiberal and impious, and 
will know how to arm itself with a Syllabus of its own. The follow- 
ing ic on two great Protestant statesmen is worth extract- 
ing, if only for its eloquence :— 

Je ne nommerai qu’en passant ces deux grands hommes, Guizot et Glad- 
stone: l’un qui couronne son auguste vieillesse d’une auréole & jamais 
étincelante en proclamant les droits éternels de la foi chrétienne et en les 
placant, avec une intrépide confiance, sous 74 sauvegarde de la liberté 
triomphante : l'autre qui arrive au poste le plus éminent et le plus envié 
qu’un homme puisse occuper ici-bas, & celui de premier ministre de la cou- 
ronne britannique, par les libres suffrages d’un peuple libre; qui y arrive 
sur les ailes de cette justice et de cette liberté religieuse dont le vol puissant 
et le souffle invincible renversent & la longue tous les obstacles, et qui va 
user avant tout de son immense pouvoir, comme de son infatigable élo- 
quence, pour établir l’égalité des cultes en Irlande et y faire disparaitre, 
non pas le dernier, mais le plus repoussant vestige de l’intolérance 
antique. 

* The author goes on to notice the attitude of the Spanish eccle- 
siastics of the day, who are touched with a gentle hand. The 
letters of various Archbishops and Bishops are cited, who certainly 
8 more liberally than might have been expected, considerin 

ir antecedents, in favour of liberty of association, —- = 
rty, and their outspoken language contrasts favourably wit 
their predecessors in face of the abso- 
lute monarchy.” But Montalembert feels obliged to confess that 
his admiration of their free speech is not unreserved. He is himself 
for liberal government at any price, and under whatever form, and 
while fully admitting that it is not an infallible or universal panacea, 
namely, publicity and struggle. e Spanish bishops 
are not equally whole-hearted in their of freedom, 
which may be explained by the prevalence hitherto of religious 
unity in Spain, which they are anxious still to maintain. They are 
to admit that there are certain situations where the civil 
government may lawfully tolerate false religions and equal liberty of 
worship, and to leave it to the Cortes Constituyentee to say whether 
there is now (in 1868) any such necessity ; but they do not think so 
themselves. “ Error and evil can have no rights; but we confess 
that society may fall into so unhappy a condition that it becomes 
necessary to tolerate liberty of error in order to concede liberty to 
the truth; in this deplorable situation we choose the lesser evil in 
demanding liberty jor all.” From the bishops Montalembert 
to the Jesuits, and insists that in former days they 
no special complicity with the Spanish Inquisition, and 
many of most illustrious among them were its victims. 
But he stays his pen when he remembers that the Jesuit 
conductors of the Civilta Cattolica have their own way of 
writing history, aud are quite capable of claiming as an honour for 
their Order what he would repudiate as a disgrace. This leads him 
into a parenthesis from which we extract the following significant 
on the Civilta, which will have a special interest for 
readers of the work by “‘ Pomponio Leto,” which we reviewed the 
other day :— 

Ces s de la Civilta m’obligent & ouvrir ici une parenthese trés 
essenti pour bien établir que si je suis encore, j'ai toujours été, 
Vavocat des jésuites, ce n’est pas que a les trouve tous également irréproch- 
ab) Sans avoir été leur éleve ou leur affilié, j’ai été, pendant toute ma 
vie militante, leur ami et leur défenseur : et j’en suis fier. Mais au moment 
ou je pousse, sans doute pour la dernitre fois, un cri, comme il y a vingt- 

ans, pour revendiquer leur droit et proclamer leur innocence, il faut 
bien que je fasse mes réserves. Si je plaide volontiers pour les jésuites de 

France et d’Es e, victimes d’une persécution aussi stupide que perverse, 
il n’en est pas de méme de ceux de Rome, qui prennent chaque jour a tache, 
en défendant l’église et le saint siége, d’outrager la raison, la justice et 
Yhonneur. Je ne puis ni ne veux me taire sur les monstrueux articles de la 

Civilta Cattolica, publiés en cette méme année de 1868, contre la liberté en 
général, et précisément contre les libéraux catholiques qui ont eu la 
naiveté, comme moi, de faire valoir et triompher a la tribune parlementaire 
le droit public des jésuites, au nom de la liberté. 

Well vy bo ar per observe that, according to the fathers of the 

Civilta, the Church cannot coexist with any modern liberty, for there 
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is none in their opinion which is not in itself pernicious and deadly 
in its effects, a spiritual plague, more fatal than any bodily plague. 
He declares, on the other hand, that he and his friends for twenty 

ears past have been demanding li solely in the name, and 

y means of modern charters and constitutions, of liberty of con- 
science, of the press, and of the tribune. And he adds, naturally 
enough, that if between 1848 and 1850 a single Jesuit, however 
little accredited at Rome, had spoken as the inspired Civilta speaks 
now, most assuredly not one Jesuit College would have been 
opened in France, nor would a single French soldier have marched 
to Rome to defend the temporal power. Nor can “these poor 
casuists who compromise so gravely the honour and future of their 
Society ” be surprised that, after their recent avowals, the Spanish 
Liberals, while proclaiming liberty of worship, should have sup- 
pressed the Jesuits. Montalembert defies any one to produce an 
example, either in the past or the present, where religious or poli- 
tical absolutism has succeeded, or where it is now in the way of 
maintaining or re-establishing itself. And in this connexion 
occurs a passage about Turkey, which under present circumstances 
will have an interest of its own :— 

La Turquie elle-méme n’en veut plus. Ce formidable et singulier empire, 
si longtemps la terreur et le fléau de l’Occident chrétien, qui avait conservé 
jusque dans ce siécle, qui a manifesté jusque sous notre contemporain le 
sultan Mahmoud, le bourreau de la Gréce et le massacreur des janissaires, 
tous les instincts et toutes les habitudes de sa férocité et de sa brutalité 
d’autrefois, cet empire se voit graduellement miné, enlacé et entrainé par 
la civilisation libérale. Apres avoir proclamé et, qui plus est, sincérement 
pratiqué la liberté religieuse, il s’achemine, & travers mille complications 
probablement insurmontables, vers la liberté politique. Le sultan lui-méme 
proclame la liberté universelle, en ces termes parfaitement vrais, mais par- 
faitement prodigieux dans sa bouche: “ Le devoir de l'état consiste & 
sauvegarder en toute circonstance le droit de chacun a la liberté.” Voila 
donc ot en est arrivé non-seulement le petit-fils du cruel et tout-puissant 
Mahmoud, mais le successeur et le représentant de Mahomet, le chef, 
nominal au moins, de cent millions de musulmans habitués, depuis douze 
siécles, & s’incliner aveuglément devant le Coran et le glaive! Certes, ce 
n’est pas 14 un oracle, mais c’est un exemple ; c’est surtout une enseigne. 
C’est une paille qui montre d’ou le vent souffle. Malheur & qui reste volon- 
tairement sourd et aveugle au milieu d’une époque si féconde en legons 
réitérées et en avertissements incontestables. 


In his concluding r Montalembert from Spanish 
affairs to the general ete of liberty and intolerance. He 
reminds Catholics that they may, if they please, completely 
isolate themselves from modern society; “ they may repudiate 
liberty in the past, but what they cannot do is to claim li 
for themselves alone. And yet how many Catholics claim it 
for themselves only, declaring that they alone are worthy to 
possess it.” Thus, for instance, the very same number of the 
Univers which praised Cardinal Bonnechose for demanding liberty 
of higher education in the Senate, and the Archbishop of Algiers 
for demanding liberty to preach the Gospel to the Arabs, added 
that France was justly punished for having in 1790 emancipated 
the Jews. Such one-sided reasoners he compares to “ those 
Swedes” who in 1863 addressed the Queen of Spain in the cause 
of the Bible distributor Metamoros, while they were engaged in 
passing severe laws against the toleration of any but the established 
religion at home. He reminds “ priests and prelates, monks and 
Christians,” that they are “rigorously obliged by common probity, 
conscience, and honour, if not by casuistical theology,” to mete to 
others the measure they claim for themselves ; and appeals to the 
“ marvellous justice” of a remark of M. Guizot’s, that the world, 
and as we may presume God himself, “est sévére pour les fautes 
des gens de bien.” Then follow some reflections on the a 
proaching (Vatican) Council, of which the author, felx 
opportunitate mortis, did not live to see the end. ~ He 
says it is not his business to advise the Pope and the 
Bishops, but he entreats them not to take for the voice of the 
faithful that of the Ultramontane journalists, “those fanatics 
(énergumeénes) who in journals too much accredited and en- 
couraged amuse themselves with creating an impossible situation 
for us.” He entreats that those Christians who wish to live the 
life of their country, their people, and their age, may be left in 

e, and not compelled to have two moralities, one for theory 
and the other for practice, one for the pulpit and confessional, the 
other for civil life. As to the alliance of Church and State he 
thinks it both legitimate and necessary, but its form must always 
vary with change of time and circumstances. The ancien régime, 
ecclesiastical and political, is gone for ever. It may be mourned, 
but it is dead; “but,” he goes on, “the Church is neither dead 
nor dying ; society is not dead; Europe is not dead; you your- 
selves are not dead, but mean to live in spite of your lamentations 
and lugubrious prophecies, and our pati x ~tnel as M, de Maistre 
said, will dance over our graves.” 

There is something very touching in the words, written in his 
last illness and now published in accordance with his own di- 
rections, in which this “son of the Crusaders” sums up the 
cherished convictions and aspirations of his life :— 

Aujourd’ hui, refoulé dans l’obscurité, inaction et l’oubli, confiné dans mon 
sombre coin, téte a téte avec une infirmité implacable, je sens que j’aime la 
vérité plus passionnément que jamais. Je l’aime pour elle-méme, comme on 
aime une personne. Mon dernier effort, mon dernier soupir sera pour elle. 
Pour la vérité éternelle d’abord, celle que la seule vraie religion posséde et 
proclame. Puis aussi pour la vérité humaine, la vérité qui est la condition 
et la garantie de l’équité dans les choses humaines, mais qui a encore plus 
besoin oe la vérité religieuse d’étre servie, défendue, comprise par les 
pauvres humains, méme caducs et infirmes comme moi. . . . L’avenir 
n’a plus d’illusions ni de chances pour moi. Je touche aux portes de la 
viei et je reviens des portes de la mort. J’y retournerai sous peu pour 
n’en plus revenir, Dieu merci. D ici la je n’ai plus de suffrages a concilier, 
de partis 4 ménager, de popularité & rechercher,!’ayant d’ailleurs toujours 
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aussi peu courtisée qu’obtenue. La société moderne, dont je me fais parfois 
le champion superflu, ne peut plus rien pour moi, pas plus que la société 
ancienne. Je ne lui dois rien: car le peu que j’ai été ici-bas, je le tiens de 
mes peres, et par conséquent, de la société ancienne. Je suis donc bien dés- 
intéressé, mais je suis encore plus sincére: et je dis ce que je crois. Je 
crois fermement que le bien ’emportera et l’emporte déja sur le mal. Et 
cette croyance, je la professerai et je la précherai jusqu’a mon dernier jour, 
non seulement par sincérité, mais par charité, par amour fraternel et paternel 
mes semblables et pour ma postérité morale et intellectuelle. J’ai été 
jeune et je m’en souviens ; je les ressens encore ces ardeurs, ces transports 
admiration et de résolution pour le bien, suivis de tant d’abattements et 
d’amertumes a la vue du mensonge et du mal triomphants, Je sais combien, 
lorsqu’on a l’ame haute et droite, lorsqu’on ne se contente pas, pour toute 
pature, de vulgaires plaisirs ou de béates illusions, combien la vertu et le 
cceur des jeunes gens ont besoin d’une croyance, d’une intuition certaine et 
heen: qui les aide a lutter contre les déceptions et les dégofits de 
vie 
We have endeavoured to give our readers some idea of the salient 
points of what the editors of the Revue Suisse call Montalembert’s 
“political, literary, and religious testament.” But of course most 
the substance, and still more of the eloquence, of the original 
has inevitably evaporated in the process. It is to be hoped that 
the essay, which can only be read at present in five successive 
numbers of the Revue Suisse, may be reprinted in a separate form. 
Lacordaire is reported to have said on his deathbed, “ | die a peni- 
tent Catholic and an impenitent Liberal,” and a similar epitaph 
might be inscribed on the tomb of his illustrious friend. How 
Montalembert would have acted had he lived to witness the 
triumph of infallibilist despotism at the Council can only be 
matter of conjecture. His Liberal instincts and his loyalty to 
Rome would have been brought into sharp collision; but it was 
Catholicism, not Vaticanism, which he really loved; aliuost with 
dying breath he had denounced “the idol at the Vatican.” 
And we may be sure that, even if he had felt bound to 
make a formal submission to the Council, it would have 
been with a qualification which would have deprived the 
act of any but a provisional and formal significance. When 
the news of his death came to Rome during the sitting of 
the Council, Pius IX. exhibited an accurate instinct, though a 
very questionable taste, in pronouncing a censure over his open 
grave, and forbidding the requiem which his friends had assembled 
to celebrate, according to custom, at the French church of St. 
Louis in Rome. His error was one which the Curia, in its pre- 
sent temper, could hardly be expected to condone. He could never 


bring himself, to adopt the happy phrase of a distinguished Roman 
writer already sn = to identify “the Catholic party” with the 
Catholic Church, 


GENERAL CUSTER. 


HE unfortunate General Custer has received the dubious 
honour of comparison with Lord Cardigan, and an American 
rival of Tennyson has composed a poem on “ Custer’s Last Charge,” 
while a sculptor has named a price for which he will undertake to 
represent in bronze “ Custer with his long hair, and in his cavalry 
costume brandishing his sabre.” These poets and artists will go 
near to add a new terror to death by making its victims ridiculous, 
and it is to be feared that such proceedings as the Balaklava 
banquet at the Alexandra Palace are too likely to be imitated by 
noisy, vulgar commemorators of Custer. We can only judge of 
the proposed statue by the sculptor’s description of what it is to 
be; but the poem is before us in the columns of the New York 
Herald, and a wonderful composition it is. The lamented General 
Custer seems, according to the poet, to have attacked the Sioux, 
not for any military reason, but because he had been ill used by 
the President, whom he is made to call Cesar :— 
And there, by my mother’s God I swear, 
Lies a bloody balm for my trampled pride ; 
What a devil would dream of will Custer dare! , 
And he pointed over the high divide. 
Even under the ecstatic patriotism of the Crimean war our news- 
papers did not print anything quite so absurd as this; nor could 
they in their wildest flight of fancy have imagined Lord Cardigan 
inviting his brigade to “ pluck up honours red with gore,” or to 
“ride on like a roaring flame.” Being very angry with politicians 
at Washington, Custer revenged himself by rushing headlong into 
an ambush. This is what the poem comes to in plain English ; 
and although it. describes Geueral Custer 
Cutting swaths through the red men there, 
yet it must be owned that, if “Sitting Bull” kept a poet, he might 
more justly describe the red men as cutting swaths through 
General Custer’s command. “His voice like a clear trumpet 
sound” is heard and answered by a cheer; but shouting, it may 
be feared, never gained a battle, although sometimes it may have 
helped to lose one. Indeed, if General Custer had nothing better 
to say than this poet says for him, we might think that on that 
memorable morning he was, as our police reports say, “ consider- 
ably under the influence of liquor.” Ultimately, however, he left 
off talking, which seems to have been the only sensible 
thing he did, and “his last ery was his mnile’s deep 
tone.” Amid “ heroes’ gore,” “ corpses,’ “ spouting wounds,” and 
“ savage foes,” he made a perfectly melodramatic end. If we 
believe this writer, General Custer was promoted uot only to the 
full extent of his desert, but far beyond it. The leader of a “ wild, 
mad dash” at an ambushed enemy ought never to have been 
allowed to lead at all. But perhaps General Custer was not such 
@ fool as he looks in poetry. 


The New York Herald has started a subscription for a monu- 
ment to General Custer, which, it may be hoped, will take the 
form of a provision for his widow. One Correspondent of that 
journal thinks that he would have — bread for her toa 
stone for himself, and we concur in that opinion, particularly con- 
sidering that the stone might possibly assume some hideous shape 
or bear some extravagant inscription. Lately some of our own 
efforts in this direction have taken the safe and useful form of 
scholarships or wings of hospitals. The Americans, like ourselves, 
are better at doing things than commemorating them. The same 
sensible writer who prefers bread to stone remarks that 
during the late war many officers were complimented with 
swords when their children needed shoes. But unfortunately 
the next writer on the subject takes the heroic style. “Something 
that cannot perish by fire or flood” must be reared to the 
memory of General Custer, and those who followed him from the 
Potomac to Five Forks, echoing his wild shout as the charge was 
made,” will subscribe to it. They knew his t heart, cool 
mind, and desperate daring, and “ when his golden locks streamed 
out behind in the mad charge, they were a battle flag for men to 
rally on.” This is not poetry, but most poetical prose; and yet 
we liane that both the writer and the subject of his letter were 
soldiers, and not actors at a‘minor theatre. We regret, however, 
to observe that there is something like a concurrence ot authority 
in ascribing “ wild shouts” and “mad charges” to the gallant 
Custer of the golden locks. But even if he were rather fond of a 
theatrical getup, we may reinark that Murat, who undeniably 
knew his business, had the same propensity. A school-girl who 
sends a subscription of ten cents to the proposed memorial has 
heard that General Custer was handsome, and her enthusiasm 
would certainly not have been checked by being told that 


he was well dressed. It ap that he and the cavalry 
corps he commanded under General Sheridan wore red 
neckties with long ends, and this circumstance is, next 


to his golden locks, the most prominent in all descriptions 
of him. But we observe that he is called “ a wild daredevil of 
« general” even by an admiring comrade; and, on the whole, it 
would appear that he was not overburdened with discretion. His 
own farewell address to the corps which he had commanded 
shows that he took part in the operations which compelled 
General Lee’s surrender, and although he writes in comparatively 
sober language, he takes to himself quite sufficient credit for vic- 
tories which have been generally thought in Europe to have been 
rather glorious to the beaten side. The deeds of the Third Cavalry 
Division are imperishable, and he commanded the Third Cavalry 
Division—that is his modest way of putting it. Those deeds are 
certainly imperishable, for all General Lee's opponents will be 
yvemembered along with him. 
If poetry be necessary, perhaps Byron may serve the turn better 
than any “ occasional” contributor to a newspaper :— 
‘The soldier raised his seeking eye 
To catch that crest’s ascendency ; 
And as it onward rolling rose, 
So moved his heart upon our foes. 
These lines have the merit of applying not to any particular 
charge which captious critics might call “mad,” but to the 
throng of battle generally :— 
There, where death’s brief pang was quickest, 
And the battle’s wreck lay thickest ; 
There, be sure, was Murat charging, 
‘There he ne’er shall gharge again. 
References to the Balaklava affair invite the remark that “some 
one had blundered” on that occasion, aud, as no one was above 
Custer, the responsibility cannot be transferred from him. It is 
true that he was detached by General Terry, and he took with him 
only his own regiment of cavalry, because it was thought that in- 
fantry could not catch the Sioux. But they had a chief who knew 
when to fly and when to fight. It is only too manirest that Sitting 
Bull was the best general in the field. Three columns had pain- 
fully converged in the hope of surrounding the Indians, who 
nevertheless managed to fight part of one column on their own 
terms, and then disappear, to turn up wherever they may be least 
expected. It seems that infantry cannot catch and cavalry cannot 
fight these Indians. Lut, considering that a steamer in attendance 
on General Terry’s force ascended the Yellowstone and Big Horn 
rivers, and reached within twenty miles of the battle-field, we feel 
bound to say that in this contest of civilization with savagery 
the former gratuitously placed itself at disadvantage. Surely in this, 
as in other countries, where cavalry can go, light artillery can follow 
it. Notwithstanding therough teaching of the Confederate war, many 
Americans seem to believe that battles may be gained by shouting 
and gesticulating and strict attention to costume. ‘Ihe Corre- 
spondents of the /eradd, in a style “not far removed from dithy- 
rambics,” have partly revealed the truth, which, indeed, becomes 
unmistakably clear trom an interview had by a reporter of that 
journal with an unnamed officer of distinction at Philadelphia. 
Custer, says this authority, was a pet soldier who had risen 
not above his merit, but higher than men of equal merit. He 
served with Sheridan and rose through his patronage; but while 
Sheridan liked his valour and dash, he never trusted bis judgment. 
While Sheridan was always cool, Custer was always aflame. “ He 
had a touch of romance about him, and when the war broke out 
he used to go about dressed like one of Byron’s pirates in the 
Archipelago, with waving shining locks and a brvad flapping 
sombrero.” Ltising early to high command, he wanted the repose 
necessary to success, After the war he took to politics, and but 
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for Sheridan’s influence with Grant the Republicans would have 
thrown him. However, he got a fine command and a congenial 
field of service in the West. But now Grant's Administration 
— to go down, and it looked like “a new deal,” and the old spirit 
revived in Custer. He came East, and took a prominent part in 
reforming the army; and when a soldier goes out of soldiering, 
he is sure to blunder. English readers may compare the history 
of Lord Cochrane, who left the quarter-deck of a frigate for the 
floor of the House of Commons, to the advantage neither of his 
country nor of himself. The President of a Republic is like the 
Minister of a King—he becomes impatient of opposition which 
he deems factious. “Grant grew so much annoyed, that even 
Sheridan could do no good, and Custer was disgraced.” He ex- 
pected to command in the Yellowstone expedition, and he was 
made subordinate. All that Grant did was to put Terry, a general, 
over Custer, a lieutenant-colonel ; but, all things considered, it was 
a disgrace. ‘Custer felt it, and went out to the field to do some 
tremendous thing, astonish the country, and overwhelm the Ad- 
ministration.” So when he saw some Sioux camps, instead of 
waiting for Gibbon or Terry, who would have shared or usurped 
his honours, he rushed in without knowing or caring. ‘“ We all 
think, much as we lament Custer, and much as we respect his 
generous, brave venture, that he sacrificed the Seventh Cavalry to 
— and wounded vanity. He played an appalling stake and 
The Americans dearly love sensation, and they will go great 
lengths in politics. But in calm moments they will perceive that 
soldiers must not be allowed to allege official snubbing as an 
excuse for rashness in the field. An old-fashioned English 
general once said that, if things went on in the new way, “ every- 
body would be wanting to distinguish himself,’ which he regarded 
as highly dangerous to the King’s service. Napoleon without 
Murat could do better than Murat without Napoleon. It may be 
hoped that Custer’s memory will be spared henceforward by in- 
i icious friends. His countrymen of all parties will unite to 
onour and reward valour in some useful and not too ostentatious 
manner. It is to be feared that they have a troublesome and 
costly war before them, and for some time General Sheridan’s 
theory that dead Indians are the only good ones will predominate. 
But the philanthropists, although silent, are not extinct. gg 
and petting will again supersede bullying, and whether 
Indians or a white army are to be fed and clothed, contractors 
will profit equally, and both political parties will be alike ready 
to share the spoil. Our own varied experience of Indian and 
African warfare has taught us modesty, and probably we should 
not have imitated the rashness of Custer’s charge. It is evident 
that the chief Sitting Bull is a born general, and if he lives he 
will give trouble to the best officers, backed by all the resources of 
the United States. Although the leader of this charge cannot be 
acquitted of indiscretion, there can be only praise and sorrow for 
those who followed him. To them Tennyson’s lines are only too 
closely applicable. 


CATTLE SHOWS. 


hy pe shows and race meetings are the grand excitements 
of our provincial towns; but of the two, and setting con- 
siderations of morality apart, we decidedly incline to give the 
preference to the former. Racing, as we are fully aware, is among 
the finest of old English sports ; but, somehow, neither in its effects 
on the body or the mind does it appear to be strongly conser- 
vative in its tendencies. At Doncaster or Chester, you may see 
stalwart crowds trooping on to the Roodee or the Moor on the 
morning that is to decide the “Cup” or the “ Sellinger,” but these 
for the most part are merely amateur patrons of the Turf, who 
stick to their work in the fields or the mines when they do not in- 
dulge themselves with a racing holiday. The Turfmen, 
who swamp the hotels and aaa se on the eve of the meeting, 
are of another stamp. ey look pale, careworn, and pre- 
maturely aged. They appear to somewhat more advantage as the 
day goes on, and may me positively animated towards the 
small hours; but, through all the show of fictitious mirth and ex- 
citement, the signs of constant anxiety are conspicuous. The 
nature of their pursuit compels them to guard jealously against any 
indiscretions of the table. They may allay their anxieties in the 
flowing bowl, which in plain prose is brandy and soda-water; but 
they dare not give way to over-indulgence under the heavy pecu- 
niary penalties that await them next day, should the brain be 
cloudy when it ought to be clear. In short, they must submit to 
being perpetually over-trained on a regimen which is sorely trying to 
the stamina. Very different is the society you are thrown into in the 
county town on the eve of some grand display in the cattle-yard. 
If you see cadaverous persons in the jolly crowds that overflow 
the inns and cluster on the pavements, you may be sure they are 
intelligent and inquiring strangers who seem strangely abroad, or 
ibly professional reporters for the daily press. Ninety-nine 
undredths of the assemblage look hale and hearty, and if you drop 
into the ordinaries at the “ Red Lion” or the “ White Hart,” you 
will remark that the astonishing performances at the tables by no 
means belie the looks of the party. Considering the crush of 
ravening customers, it may be supposed that the cookery is some- 
what rough and ready. But pertect digestion waits on unexcep- 


tionable appetite, and the brobdingnagian joints of roast a 
Bushels 0: ous 


are dis, of in wedges rather than slices. 


roots and bullet-like peas are lightly thrown in by way of 
makeweight; the huge fruit-tarts which are ay 
characterized as kickshaws are nevertheless disposed o _— 
thetically as if they were the flimsy handiwork of some Italian 
artist, to be followed in course by those gigantic quarters of 
“Chester ” that invite you to cut and to come again. e best of 
it is, that it is no occasional outbreak like a City feast at the 
Mansion House, whence the guests go home, to be haunted by 
nightmares, and to rise next morning from fevered couches the 
victims of remorse and repletion. The meals are lightened by 
boisterous talk and jovial merriment. Graziers and breeders from 
all parts of the island are blended together in friendly freemasonry. 
Heavy ales and heady ports merely give a livelier impulse to 
reasonably sober conviviality ; and yet next day at breakfast the 
knives and forks are busy as ever, and the refreshment pur- 
veyors in the yards at luncheon-time have no cause to com- 
plain of slackness of custom. Farmers are said to be more given 
to grumbling than any class of Her Majesty's subjects. Out- 
siders may be inclined to exaggerate the anxieties that wait on the 
caprices of the seasons. It may be hard to conceive how a man 
can sleep with comfort while heavy deluges of rain are deseend- 
ing on his growing crops, or in a year like the present, when his 
flocks are pining in a dearth of grass with a scarcity of water. 
But it is plain that, in reality, he must count philosophically on 
everything righting itself in the end through a fair average of 
seasons. <A healthy life of exercise in the open air enables him to 
rise superior to worries that would fret his fellow-countrymen, as 
his robust constitution bids defiance to the exhalations from the 
pool which is sure to be stagnating in the sunshine within a short 
stonethrow of his windows. 

The rural population has the credit of lagging behind the age, 
yet perhaps no class of exhibitions in the country show more signs- 
of progress than those in the cattle-yards. The time was when 
we were mainly dependent on the beasts we bred in our own 
islands, and when no ship-loads came over from the Continent ;. 
when sheep and oxen were salted down by the score for the wmter 
consumption of the Castle or the Hall, and ladies of the most 
delicate breeding breakfasted, dined, and supped on rounds and 
briskets, saddles and shoulders. But in those antediluvian days, 
unimproved breeds feeding among the rushes in undrained pas- 
tures were left to lay on flesh as best they could during the months 
of the spring and summer. English sheep, we suspect, were as 
rough in the wool and as coarse in the fiesh as the swine of Servia,. 
while the oxen carried as little superfluous fat as those wandering 
herds that pick up a living on the parched pasturage and in the 
sweltering heat of the pampas of South America. ut since then 
science, enterprise, and capital have been steadily setting them- 
selves to cater for the growing fastidiousness of the age. 
Patent drain-pipes have been turned out by the milliard. Tenants 
have been encouraged by their landlords to sink money in improve- 
ments and reclamations, Seedsmen have laid themselves out to 

ropagate and advertise the most nourishing species of grass seeds. 

ret the quality of the herbage has become a mere incident in 
getting a prize animal into satisfactory condition. He is turned 
out for air and exercise on the grass as his owner indulges in a 
salad or a variety of vegetables at the dinner-table. But the real 
fattening goes on indoors by the use of all kinds of preparations 
which are more or less costly. Tons of oil-cake are duly delivered 
at the farmsteading. On every railway hoarding through the 
pastoral districts we see the flaming advertisements of some world- 
renowned “food for cattle.” The results are shown in the 
triumphs of corpulence which doze away their serene existences in 
alternate munching, somnolence, and rumination. In the times 
of our forefathers their cattle were turned out to rough it in the 
open, and might shelter themselves from the weather as best they 
could under an umbragevous tree or the untrimmed hedgerows. 
Now their luxurious residences are too often flagrant grievances 
in the eyes of the peasants who work on the farms. They stand 
fetlock deep in clean wheat straw on floorings of brick and tiles. 
A spacious corridor runs before their commodious racks, and down 
it barrowloads of roots and oil-cale are kept passing in 


per- 
| petual circulation; while the drainage of their lofty houses is 


as perfect as the ventilation. All that, to be sure, is only 
a legitimate tribute to their blood and breeding. Their 
grand old pedigrees may be traced back through the pages of 
the carefully compiled herd-book; and hundreds and thousands 
have been lavished on the sires and dams that have been steadily 
improving the most celebrated strains. Of course when the 
candidates for high honours are sent upon their travels in a 
round of competition they receie all the assiduous attention they 
deserve. Happily we never hear of the “nobbling” which has 
often been fatal to the stars of the Turf. But none the less on 
that account are they closely looked to by the attendants, on whom 
they reflect notoriety at second hand. Their slightest wants are 
scrupulously anticipated, so that they may never experience a sus- 
pension of the feeling of satiety. Their grooms of the body share 
their soft straw-beds of a night, so that they may run no risk of an 
accident by casting themselves on the halter in the throes of an 
indigestion; and their glossy coats are currycombed till they 
glisten like polished silk, Even the uninitiated visitor, who knows 
nothing of shapes or pvints, is inspired with admiration of a 
certain sort as his eye ranges over the boundless expanse of their 
backs and their solid quarters; and he can understand how they 
may inspire a positive passion in the bucolical e:fties who stand in 
silent raptures over them. The very worst of those which are ex- 
hibited would have made the fortune of his owner in former 
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merations had he been sent on a caravan tour from fair to fair. 
The pig with the six legs or the calf with a couple of heads would 
not have stood a chance with this ideal of an obese perfection, that 
must have suggested s possibilities of moneymaking. 

But those masses of flesh and marvels of blood that fill the front 
rows of spacious stalls may be apt to pall upon any one who has 
not the soul of a butcher. Happily, toro there is always a 
eg variety to be found among the breeds that still 
retain the more game-like features of their savage ancestors. 
There are gracefully-shaped heifers from the herds of the Channel 
Islands, much run after for their milking gifts ; long-horned Here- 
fords, with their loins and faces blazed in great patches of white; 
sleek black-polled cattle from A and Aberdeenshire; shaggy 
brutes from the Shetlands and the West Highlands; to say nothing 
of pens of mountain-bred sheep, who have the shy stare of the red 
deer, with much of his elasticity in leg. It is only natural, how- 
ever, that so much costly breeding and feeding should tend to 
make the cattle shows more commonplace; and to admire them in 
their most picturesque aspects one ought to go where they are of 
comparatively recent introduction. Those who visited it will not 
easily forget the display that was made in the Prater of Vienna in 
the ibition year. Even in point of civilized stock it was 
creditable enough. Not only did many of the great English 
breeders contribute highly respectable specimens from their respec- 
tive herds, but the Austrian and Hungarian graziers have recently 
been importing largely from foreign strains, and the great nobility, 
with the Archduke Albert at their head, make an amusement of 
theirmodel breeding farms directed onthe English system. The great 
attraction, however, was in the show of the native races, who in all 
errant J are much what they were when the disbanded Roman 
a ow were turning their swords into oxgoads. There were bulls 

‘ich had been caught and brought up from their native forests, and 
which in muscle and strength and seeming ferocity were more than 
match for anything we have seen sent into the Madrid bull-ring 
from the choicest Spanish breeding-grounds. As for the sleek white 
H jan oxen, with their extraordinary bone and power, they 
beer ges high at the shoulder as a fair-sized carriage-horse, while 
they were as mild and docile in demeanour as if they had been 
carefully broken in the manége. But the grand feature of the 
show was the small mountain races which had been brought 
from the upland valleys in the Tyrol and the Southern provinces. 
These Highlanders from the Zillerthal and elsewhere boasted a 
sweep of horn that was to be measured by the yard rather than 
the foot, while in the pinkness of their delicately-shaped ears, the 
natural smocthness of their coats, and the cleanness of their well- 
formed pasterns, they reminded one rather of our own wild cattle 
of Chillingham than of anything that is in favour now with our 
English butchers. The herdsmen, too, that came in charge of 
them, wore the picturesque costumes of their districts, and seemed 
oddly placed in the suburbs of a great capital. A sight such 
as that is not to be witnessed at Birmingham or Aberdeen; but 
still a man who knows nothing of mutton or beef, except when he 
meets them served on the table, may feel himself well repaid in 
many ways by a visit to a British show-yard. 


THE LEGAL BLOCK. 


ie is necessary that ample notice should be given of the hold- 
ing of assizes in order that sheriff, magistrates, and jury- 
men, to say nothing of parties, solicitors, and counsel, may arrange 
accordingly. The present practice is to fix the days for holding 
assizes at all towns in England and Wales some time before the 
circuit commences, and when these days are fixed it is necessary 
to observe them. Supposing this practice, or anything like it, to be 
maintained, the time for business at each town must be allotted by 
estimate and net by knowledge ; and it will probably happen that 
at some towns the judges find more business than they can get 
through, while at others they find less. The reporter of the Times 
on the Oxford Circuit writes from Shrewsbury that the business 

came to a conclusion on the ufternoon of Friday, the 21st, 
and as the Commission day at Hereford would not be till the 
25th, “ the judges would have a welcome interval of three 
—— leisure.” This is the reporter's view, and it is pro- 
bably that of the judges and the majority of the Mar. 
But Sir William Harcourt’s view is ditlerent. He desires 
that the judges should strictly account for every day spent on 
cireuit, and he would probably say that this leisure, although 
welcome to them, was unprofitable to the country. We are told 
that five days were allotted for the Shrewsbury Assizes in antici- 
pation of a serious cause list ; but from one reason or another the 
number of to five, and, as the calendar was 
unprecedentedly light, the business was thoroughly disposed of 
within two days. The question is, whether ne p Bs, finding 
themselves at Shrewsbury on Friday afternoon, and having no 
<ircuit business until Tuesday, and having on that day only to 
open the Commission at Hereford, ought to have travelled up to 
London on Saturday in order to give assistance, which was much 
needed, at Westminster or Guildhall on Monday. When we say 
that assistance was much needed, we mean that the four judges 
who have remained in London are incapable of coping with the 
arrears of business; but we do not mean that it would be desi- 
zable that other judges should arrive suddenly from the 
country, and proceed to deal with matters in which 
their intervention would be unexpected. Another example 


of the difficulty of estimating assize work beforehand oc- 
curred on the Western Circuit. i appears that the civil business 
for Devon was not concluded by Thursday, the 2oth, the day fixed 
for opening the Commission at Bodmin, and, both the jullgns of 
assize being thus detained at Exeter, the Commission was opened 
at Bodmin by one of the Queen’s Counsel named in it. But at 
Bodmin there were only three causes, and, the criminal list being 
also light, the whole of the business was finished on Saturday, the 
22nd, and the Commission day for Somerset being Tuesday, the 
25th, the judges had nothing to do on Monday, and might, if they 
= have spent that day at some pleasant seaside place. 

udges on the Western Circuit have been known, not only to visit the 
sea, but to bathe in it, but that was in the unreformed time. Looking 
to the extent and varied industry of Cornwall, we cannot think the 
allowance of three clear business days for its assize excessive ; and 
it is possible that some causes properly belonging to this county 
may have been entered for London, under the mistaken expectation 
that they would be tried earlier. But here we have the fact, distress- 
ing to Sir William Harcourt’s frugal mind, that one day’s time of 
two judges has been cut to waste. In this case, unless these 
judges travelled on Sunday or at night, they could not have given 
even one day’s help in London. But if more work is to be got out 
of the Circuit judges, it can only be by exacting from them a 
return to town for any odd day they may have available; and 
although this might perhaps be done by judges of the new South- 
Eastern Circuit, we doubt whether it could be reasonably expected 
from judges of the more distant circuits. 

As an occurrence on the South-Eastern Circuit has been much 
discussed, it may be worth while to observe that the Commission 
day at Chelmsford was Monday, 17th, and that at Hertford was 
Thursday, 2oth. The business at Chelmsford lasted till late in the 
afternoon of Wednesday, both judges taking civil business on that 
day ; and if one of the cases had not taken an unexpected turn, it 
would have occupied the great part of the next day, which was the 
Commission day at Herttord. It is true that one judge could have 
opened the Commission at Hertford while the other remained at 
Chelmsford, and it is possible that on Monday, which was the 
Commission day at Chelmsford, some time might have been de- 
voted to business which was not so devoted. ‘lhe economists, we 
believe, complain that time is wasted on these Commission days. But, 
evenassuming that a few hours might have been saved on Monday, 
this would not have sufficed to try a three days’ cause ; and if there 
was not time to do both the proper business of the county and that 
sent from Chancery, it was right to give preference to the former. 
Another case had been ordered by the Master of the Rolls to be 
tried at Cambridge, and an application in reference to this case 
being made to the Lord Chiet Justice at Hertford, and it appear- 
ing on inquiry that the nature of the case was such that a trial in 
the country was desirable, the Lord Chief Justice undertook to try 
it. It may be remarked, in reference to this class of cases, that if 
they are to be sent from Chancery to the assizes, it would be 
possible to give notice of them before the circuits are arranged, so 
that at least an attempt might be made to provide time to try 
them. Assuming that the Chancery judges have power to send 
cases to the assizes, we may remark that it is no novelty to find 
cases brought for trial in the home counties which do not properly 
belong to them. Such cases used to accumulate at the last town 
on the old Home Circuit, and the judges tried some of them and 
“ shunted,” if we may so say, the rest. It would almost seem that 
= old arrangements were better for the despatch of business than 

e new. 

The whole of the week before last was allotted to the assizes at 
Maidstone ; but it turned out that there were only eight causes, and 
one of the judges left the town on Thursday and the other on 
Friday. but even here, if all the cases, civil and criminal, had 
been tried out, the five working days of the week would have been 
nearly tilled up; and although the Lord Chief Justice left on 
Thursday, it was stated that public business required his presence 
in London. Last week, as we have already seen, was devoted to 
Chelmsford and Hertford, and at the latter place the business was 
unusually heavy, and one of the judges was occupied with it dur- 
ing the whole of Monday last, which was the Commission day at 
the next place on the circuit, Huntingdon. It must not be sup- 
posed that a judge of assize has nothing whatever to do beyond 
sitting in court. He has, at least, to read the depositions in 
criminal cases before charging the grand jury, and much con- 
sideration is often required in fixing sentences and on other 
matters that arise in court. In the Home Counties judges have 
sometimes gone dowa from London, opened the Commission, and 
done business on the same day; and it may perhaps be conceded 
that that which has been done sometimes might be done gene- 
rally, although at much inconvenience both to lawyers and clients. 
But this is the utmost that could be done towards saving judicial 
time, and it is more than doubtful whether these small economies 
would have any sensible effect upon the legal block. It has been 
well said by the Lord Chief Justice that causes should be sent 
from Chancery to the assizes for the convenience of the cause not 
of the court. If a view by the jury be desirable, or all the wit- 
nesses live near the assize town, that might be a strong reason for 
this course. But it would be idle to e these transters simply 
in order to relieve one set of overworked judges at the expense of 
another set — overworked. The only sensible suggestion for 
relieving the block in Chancery has been made by an experienced 
counsel, Mr. Dickinson, who proposes that evidence in chief should 
be generally given by aftidavit, and only cross-examination should be 


vied voce, We believe that, if parties filing irrelevant aflidavits were 
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strictly visited with costs, written evidence might be larg 
Mr. Watkin Williams defends a proposition now before Parliament 
against the criticism of the Lord Chief Justice, and explains that 
what is meant is, that, as a rule, a single judge should hear out the 
whole of a cause and finally determine it, and dispose of all 
matters arising in it, but that proceedings impeaching any decision 
of such judge, or any proceedings specially referred on account 
of their difficulty by such judge, shall be taken before a 
fall Divisional Court or the Court of Appeal. But when the 
proposition is thus stated it involves no change which would 
sensibly diminish the demands on judicial time. The judge who 
tries a cause may now give judgment in it, and ought to do so, 
unless he perceives difficulty, in which case he leaves it for the 
full court. In an important cause the party who loses the verdict 
usually desires to move for a new trial, and we do not understand 
Mr. Watkin Williams to propose that this motion should be made 
before the single judge who tried the cause. If this were the 
practice, there would be perpetual appeals, and whether 
the judges who hear appeals are called by one name 
or another, their time is equally occupied with the case. 
The question whether there shall be, below the House of Lords, 
two Courts of Appeal above a single Common Law judge or only 
one is of great practical importance, and ought not to be 
decided by mere pecuniary considerations. We would suggest 
that the existing system might bear letting alone. It all 
comes to this, that the legal block can only be relieved 
by appointing more judges; and when the House of Commons 
has tried everything else, it must bring itself to spend 
money. The sittings at Guildhall have ended, and little impres- 
sion has been made on the lists of causes. A court sits in banco 
at Westminster one day in the week, and urgent cases crowd upon 
it. On the other five days two or three judges sit with juries, and 
one attends at judges’ chambers, and there are no more available. 
Thus matters will go on for another ten days, and after that 
matters will not go on at all in London. 

The figures produced by Lord Coleridge in the House of Lords 
prove at most that the block of business is not much greater under 
the Judicature Act than it was under the old system. It is rather 
melancholy to hear one who is, we suppose, in some sense a 
reformer announcing that, after all, reform has done less harm than 
some persons allege. But in fact the state of things was very bad 
before the Act, and many lawyers desired, although perhaps it 
might be going too far to say that they expected, some amendment. 
It seems probable that the assizes will end considerably earlier 
than they used to do, and thus there will be a decrease of business 
done in the country with no corresponding increase in London. 
However statistics may be arranged, they will not make the first 
year’s working of the Judicature Act satisfactory. 


WILD OATS AT THE HAYMARKET. 


se comedy of Wild Oats, played last week at the Haymarket 
Theatre, has undergone many revivals in the United Kingdom 
and America, as every leading actor of both countries has desired 
to assume the part of Rover. The author was an Irishman, and 
one of many proofs that second-rate actors make the best drama- 
tists. His play is full of improbable incidents and claptrap senti- 
ment, and yet, with a good cast, its success is always certain. 
The most interesting characters are the naval hero, Sir George 
Thunder, and his former boatswain and present valet de chambre, 
John Dory; and it is remarkable that the author gave this pro- 
minence to sailors and their talk in a play produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1794, and presumably written rather earlier. 
It would seem that the popularity of the navy preceded rather 
than followed the period of its great successes. It is true that a 
war of which the general result was disastrous had been fertile 
in brilliant exploits at sea. Dut Rodney's victory in 1782 
was immediately followed by peace with France, which en- 
dured ten years; and we know that, in 1792, Admiral Sir 
John Jervis tried to dissuade his brother-in-law, Mr. George 
Parker, from sending a son into the navy, partly from con- 
siderations of expense, but more from his belief that a long 

ce would preclude any professional advancement from himself. 
This appears from a letter of Sir John Jervis, lately published in 
the Lite of his nephew, Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B., who, 
notwithstanding this discouragement, entered the navy in 1793, 
and rose to be Admiral of the Fleet. At the beginning of the war 
which broke out in that year the spirit of the navy was nothing 
like what it afterwards became. Lord Howe gained a victory next 
year in spite of some coldness among his officers, and the seamen, 
although always ready to fight, were driven to mutiny by real 
grievances artfully used by agitators. A touching picture of the 
time is given by Sir W. Parker, who, as a midshipman of thirteen 
years, served in the battles of May 29 and June 1, 1794, and de- 
scribed them in a letter to his father. The Orton, in which he 
was, behaved so well that Lord Howe hailed the ship a few days 
afterwards and expressed his satisfaction to Captain Duckworth. 
Then she went into Plymouth harbour, liquor was smuggled into 
the ship, her crew ft drunk and mutinied, twenty of them were 
flossed, and, says the boyish chronicler, “ the Captain almost broke 
his heart about it.” In the same letter he had described some of 
these men jumping into the rigging to cheer during the first action, 
and Captain Duckworth hauled them down by the legs, “I 
mean,” says he, “the brave fighting cool Duckworth.” Even a 


victory could not excuse drunkenness and riot, but the mutiny of 
1797 at Spithead was made in sober earnestness and obtained con- 
cession of reasonable demands, Another letter of Sir W. Parker, 
written in 1795, brings vividly to mind the scenes which inspired 
O’Keeffe’s comedy. The Orion was in dock at Portsmouth when 
Lord Howe was ina hurry to go to sea. They got her out of 
dock and rigged her quickly, when, says Parker, they lost thirty 
seamen. “I mean they tipp’d us the ‘ go-by’ and ran.” Ten were 
as good seamen as ever stepped a ship’s deck. Some of the others they 
were glad to get rid of, “as they were tailorly lubberly rascals.” 
Besides that, many were sent to hospital on account of drunkenness, 
so that Captain Duckworth got a reprimand from Lord Howe, and 
they were obliged to have a draft of men from another ship. 
Coming to personal matters, the boy says that he had seen his 
uncle Sir John Jervis at Plymouth, who was very glad to see 
him, and said that his behaviour on the Ist of June had made 
him happy. “He tipt me three guineas, and sid I should 
very soon be shipmates with him; and I say the sooner the better, 
though I am very happy. I don’t think he looks well, and he told 
me he very near ‘ kicked the bucket.’” When these familiar figures 
of speech were dear to an admiral of threescore years, it was only 
natural that the ex-boatswain, John Dory, should be full of what 
Sir George Thunder calls “sea-jaw.” The picture of naval 
manners in Wild Oats is, so far as it goes, as true as that of cam 
life and talk in Tristram Shandy, and any one who has happene 
to glance over Sir William Parker's Life, and then seen this play, 
will understand its popularity during the twenty years following 
its first production. Its revival at the Haymarket marked a con- 
trast between past and present which is not wholly satisfactory. 
Men-of-war's men do not now place the summit of felicity in a 
puncheon of rum, a hogshead of sugar, an orchard of lemons, and 
a pond of water. But recent events may recall the saying of a 
veteran of the old fighting, drinking sort, that all the harm he 
wished “the hyson-mundungo men” was that they might do as 
well as he and his jolly shipmates did. Sobriety is a great gain, 
even if there have been counteracting losses. One ironclad has 
lately sunk, another narrowly escaped, and a third has nearly blown ° 
herself up. The flag of England is now chiefly terrific to those 
who sail under it, and if a modern playwright brought a naval 
officer on the stage, he would not give him a name associated with 
a deplorable catastrophe. 

If we had not before us the original cast of this play at Covent 
Garden in 1794, we should confidently date it rather later. The 
enthusiastic admiration for our navy which reached its height after 
Trafalgar, in 1805, could hardly have begun before Lord Howe’s 
victory of 1st June, 1794. News travelled slowly in those days, and 
even the bare fact of a victory gained in Aboukir Bay on 1st August, 
1798, was not known in England until October. The author 
showed marvellous sagacity and promptitude in adapting this 
play to the taste of the patriotic audiences which were about to 
fill our theatres. Other authors and composers devoted various 
talents to the same object afterwards, and travelled profitably 
on the road which O’Keeffe first indicated. His success may be 
compared to that of Farquhar, whose play, the Recruzting 
Officer, with its song, “ Over the hills and far away,” delighted a 
former generation which gained remote and almost incredible 
victories on the Danube. To youth and hope gazing on 
the distant hills, anything may lie beyond them, and we 
who have looked on Mr. Millais’s picture can perceive the 
charm of that vague illimitable future in which every recruit saw 
himself winning fame and fortune under Marlborough. When Sir 
George Thunder corrects the Quaker, Ephraim Smooth, for 
omitting his title, he tells him that “ the honour of knighthood 
was his reward for placing the glorious British flag over that of a 
daring enemy,” and we may be sure that this play, of which the 
scene is laid in Hampshire, was performed many times amid 
rapturous upplause at Portsmouth. Th the first scene Sir George 
and John Dory have arrived tired and thirsty at the young Quaker 
lady’s house. They have been sailing at ten knots an hour over 
fallow and stubble, and areas dry as a powder-match, and have not 
caught the deserters they are insearch of. Sir George explains that 
it was the pride of his heart to see his old ship well manned under 
her new captain, so he offered two guineas out of his own pocket 
over the King’s bounty to every seaman that would enter for 
her; and three scoundrels have fingered the shot, and run, and 
didn’t he do right to go after them? Various passages of Sir 
W. Parker's letters show the trouble which naval officers took, 
and often with small success, in pressing seamen. When he com- 
manded the frigate Amazon in 1807 he fell in with a British 
privateer, and being short of men, was proceeding to press 
some of her crew, when the master pleaded hard to be al- 
lowed to keep two or three of them. To this Captain Parker 
agreed on condition that the privateer should help his ship 
if necessary. Ler master, an Irishman, agreed to this, “ And he 
dad,” said he, “if it comes to the fighting, you shan't find me 
bashful.” In this play the “humours” of the navy are hit off to 
a nicety,and in the character of Rover, ‘the stage-struck youth, 
with a scrap of Shakspeare for every emergency, the author has 
preserved another feature of the time. John Dory meets Rover at 
an inn, where the “ sea-jaw” of the one and the rant of the other 
equally mystify the landlord. Oue of Rover's favourite parts is 
Bayes, in the Rehearsal. Assuming momentarily this part, he 


exclaims, “ I am the bold Thunder,” and thus the landlord books 
him for a place in the coach as Mr. Thunder, and John Dory seeing 
this name in the list of passengers, concludes that he has found bis 
master’s truant son, who is wanted at that moment to make love 
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to the beautiful and wealthy Quakeress. It is not wonderful that 
a youth who believed himself an actor should study the part 
of Bayes, and the name Sir George Thunder was thought 
suitable for a shipmate of Howe and J ervis; and thus 
we get the requisite complication. But we must not scan 
too critically O’Keeffe’s contrivances. Let him work in his 
own way and he is certain to amuse us. Almost the first words 
John Dory speaks to the supposed runaway are, “ If I had you at 
the gangway I'd give you a neater dozen than ever you got from 
your schoolmaster's cat-o’-nine-tails.” This refers, no doubt, to one 
of the old Regulations of the Navy, by which no commander could 
inflict on his own authority more than twelve lashes, “ according 
to the ancient practice of the sea.” When Rover finds that John 
Dory is determined to take him for Sir George's son, he quotes, 
“ Since you will buckle fortune on my back,” &c., and the lines 
puzzle j ohn, although they would have been familiar to the 
audience. 

When Rover says “ I'll make my entrée on the London boards 
in Bayes,” it is possible that O’Keeffe recalled a frustrated aspiration 
of his own career. The Rehearsal is now almost forgotten, except 
as having supplied to Sheridan the groundwork of his Critic ; and 
when a line was lately quoted from it in Daniel Deronda, few 
readers probably could have supplied context or explanation. 
Prince Veloies is going out of town to take command, as Bayes 
explains, of his army which lies concealed at Knightsbridge. But a 
: y _— whose beauty shakes his resolve, and she thus describes 

erself:— 
My mother, sir, sells ale by the town walls, 
And me her dear Parthenope she calls. 
Then follows the combat between Love and Honour. Volscius 
sits down to pull on his boots, and as he speaks Bayes supplies 
action :— 
My legs, the emblem of my various thought, 
Show to what sad distraction I am brought. 
Shall I to Honour or to Love give way ? 
Go on, cries Honour ; tender Love says nay. 
Honour aloud commands, pluck both boots on ; 
But softer Love does whisper, put on none. 
The first line of this passage is quoted by Hans the painter. The 
rologue to the play in which Prince Volscius appears is written 
in the form of a dialogue between Thunder and Lightning. Bayes 
instructs the actors how to speak the lines :— 
I am the bold Thunder, 
The brisk Lightning, I. 
Bayes had explained that there are in nature but two ways of 
ing good prologues, by civility and in terrorem, and he had 
chosen the latter method. So Thunder says:— 
Let critics take heed how the ble 5 
For at begin for to —— 
And Lightning says :— 
Let the ladies allow us their graces, 
Or I'll blast all the paint on their faces, 
Another of Rover's scraps is taken from the splendid rant in which 
the Lieutenant-General of the army of the Kings of Brentford 
addresses the Eclipse which stops the battle and disappoints his 
victory. We should have mentioned that the Kings give each five 
guineas to the army to drink their healths. The — quarrels 
over the money, divides itself into two armies, and fights. The 
Eclipse temporarily interferes, and at last Drawcansir comes in and 
kills them all on both sides. No extract could do justice to the 
burlesque of Drawcansir’s s 
case the performance of Wild Oats should be repeated at the 
Haymarket, it might be worth while to reprint the play, which is 
scarce, and to add some notes giving the references and context of 
Rover's speeches, If this were done by a competent hand, the 
result would be an amusing little volume. We may add that a 
manager, in despair of novelty, might do worse than revive the 
Rehearsal. The “ Eclipse” ballet would be a striking feature. But 
perhaps the lines 
The band you boast of Chelsea cuirassiers 
Shall in my Putney pikes now meet their peers 


might be mistaken for a burlesque of the “ Volunteer movement.” 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


HE opera season which was ended last Monday with a per- 
formance of Don Giovanni at Drury Lane has been in dif- 
ferent ways remarkable at both houses. At Covent Garden two 
important operas—one of which, Tannhéduser, ought to have been 
given years ago—have been heard for the first time in England, 
At Drury Lane nothing new was promised or produced, and 
several works of importance announced in Mr. Mapleson’s first 
advertisement have not been heard ; but Mr. Mapleson has fulfilled 
the prospect of a brilliant season by giving strong casts to various 
well-known operas. It would be difficult to surpass in vocal 
excellence the performances of the Huguenots, Don Giovanni, and 
Faust, which were produced at Drury Lane in the middle of 
the season; and the only fault to be found with the orchestral 
pert of the music is the over-abundance of noise, of which we 
ave often spoken. One might think Sir Michael Costa bent 
upon proving that no work of art can be perfect by con- 
stantly introducing this fault in his conducting. At both 


houses the singing has suffered somewhat from the effects 


of climate. Some singers—M. Capoul at Covent Garden, 
and Mlle. Chapuy at Drury Lane—have been unable to appear at 
all; and many ot those who have appeared had on some occasions 
to struggle with hoarseness. Signor Stagno, the new tenor at 
Drury Lane, failed to accomplish what was expected of him; and 
it has been said that his failure was in great measure due to stress 
of weather. It is, however, difficult to believe that his means 
can ever be equal to his intentions. He acted with intelligence 
and spirit in every part which he played except the negative, and 
therefore difficult, one of Don Ottavio in Don Giovanni; but he 
sang well only in one scene of Robert le Diable. His Faust was de- 
plorably weak; and his Don Ottavio was disfigured by a constant 
straining at the high notes, which may have been due to a relaxed 
throat, and by a method of phrasing for which there can be no 
excuse, and which we described a the time of his appearance in 
that character as gulping. 

At the same house Signor Blume Dorini, who ap some 
years ago at Covent Garden, came again before a London audience 
as Almaviva in the Barbiere. His singing was accurate and 
finished, but he wants power to fill a large theatre. It would 
seem that the tenor of opera must be classed with the dodo and 
other extinct creatures. Signor Marini, Signor Nicolini, and 
Signor Carpi have been the best tenors at Covent Garden. Signor 
Nicolini has a good presence, can act well, and might sing well if 
he could hold a note with any steadiness; Signor Marini has sung 
some things with great force, but is entirely wanting in delicacy 
of touch ; Signor Carpi sings steadily with a somewhat hard voice, 
and acts with intelligence, but he appears incapable of anything 
deeper than a conventional rendering of any part he undertakes. 
In Tannhiuser, tor instance, he had to express, among other 
things, despair and wild excitement; and he did, no doubt, ex- 
press these two emotions with some truth. But it was the despair 
and excitement of an utterly commonplace person that he pre- 
sented. He appeared to have no conception of the supernatural 
influences that are supposed to work on Tannhauser ; and he made 
nothing of the contrast between two attitudes of mind which 
is of the utmost importance to the adequate rendering of 
the character. The best tenor singing of the season has, on the 
whole, been that of Signor Fancelli at Drury Lane, who, especially 
in Raoul (the Huguenots), displayed a remarkable musical and 
dramatic force. 

In the matter of baritones and basses neither house has been 
wanting. Mr. Gye had a heavy loss in M. Faure’s secession to 

ury Lane; but this gave an opportunity for M. Maurel to show 
what he could do with the parts which hitherto M. Faure has 
played at Covent Garden. Guillaume Tell and Don Giovanni M. 
Maurel had already represented with success; and this being so, it 
was curious that Signor Cotogni was weighted with what, to him 
and his hearers, was the burden of Don Giovanni. Signor Cotogni 
isa singularly practised and useful singer; but something more 

complete experience and good will is wanted for the render- 
ing of Von Giovanni. Of Mephistopheles M. Maurel made 
nothing, unless dressing a character whom Goethe marked out 
with a red jerkin in alternate costumes of black and grey may 
be counted for something ; but of Pietro in the Stella del 
Nord M. Maurel made much more than could have been 
ex from his Mephistopheles. He had not, and there is 
sa no other singer who could have, the perfect dignity of M. 
‘aure ; but, in spite of some blunders, his acting had great merit ; 
and wherever the music was within the resources of his voice his 
singing was admirable. The delivery of the drinking song in the 
tent scene was indeed, as we have said on a former occasion, 
exquisite. 

As to sopranos and contraltos there is little change to note. 
Mr. Gye, following up an evil fashion which threatens to obtain, 
of making the opera stage a practising ground, produced some 
singers who would have done more wisely in not submitti 
themselves to criticism. At Drury Lane, e. Varesi, throug: 
the absence of other singers, found opportunities of proving, if any 
further proof were needed, that she is not only a singer of remark- 
able grace and fluency, but capable of undertaking important parts 
at short notice; and Mme. Marie Roze won well-deserved honours 
by filling Mile. Titiens’s place in the exceptionally difficult part of 
Ortrud in Lohengrin, 

As to the success of the chorus, that has naturally been greater 
at Drury Lane than at Covent Garden. We have already pointed 
out that, with six performances a week, it must be difficult to 
secure any steadiness in a chorus; and the same principle may be 
applied to the question of orchestral success. It may also be re- 
membered that, for two rulers of the orchestra at Covent Garden, 
there is one, who is probably the best conductor living, at Drury 
Lane. There are sume things to be desired in the business 
management of both houses. A musical critic has pointed out the 
continuance at Covent Garden of “an old grievance—the appro- 
priation of so many Saturday subscription nights to the 
mediocrities, although that evening suits the convenience of so 
many members of the Legislature and of the professions.” At 
Drury Lane considerable discomfort is caused by a “ request of the 
management that gentlemen should leave their coats.” It is im- 
possible to enter the stalls of Drury Lane without having one’s 
ears assailed with a clamour from persons desirous of retaining 
some part of one’s garments; a thing which is to some as 
offensive as the prating of a beadle at the door of a church would 
be to others. 

Some important performances which we have not yet noticed 
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have been given at Drury Lane in the last two or three weeks. 
Lohengrin S been repeated with the substitution which we have 
mentioned of Mme. ie Roze for Mile. Titiens in Ortrud. 
Lucrezia Borgia has been the occasion of M. Faure’s first appear- 
ance as the Duke, a part to which he gave in acting the very 
grandeur of villany, while his singing, except for a certain tremor 
at first, due no doubt to the nervousness which all singers and actors 
feel in undertaking a new part, was perfect. It is evident that the 
young man who in Daniel Deronda describes the combination of 
a splendid physique with a splendid voice and method, necessary 
for this part, as impossible, had not seen it played by M. Faure. 
The only other late events of any importance at Drury Lane have 
been the performance of Fidelio, with Mlle. Titiens in the title 
, which she has made her own, and Mme. Nilsson’s a) ce 
as Valentine in the Huguenots, on the occasion of her benefit. The 
suffered something from the absence of Herr Rokitansky, 
Signor Fancelli, and Signor Rota, but Mme. Nilsson’s rendering of 
Valentine might have made up for greater losses than these. She 
proved by her singing and acting that she can be as admirable in 
grand opera as in the lighter works, to which alone, according to 
some critics, her powers are equal. Mme. Nilsson’s performance 
was admirable throughout; and in it may be singled out for 
_ praise the rendering of the duet with Mareel in the Pré aux 
lercs scene, and of the great duet with Raoul in the next scene. 
This is a scene which demands the highest powers both of singing 
and acting. There was not a note in Mme. Nilsson’s singing that 
had not its full force and meaning, and there was hardly a gesture 
that one could have wished to be different in her acting. Perhaps 
something is lost in effect by the actress's sinking on a sofa, instead 
of falling on the ground, on the first occasion of Raoul’s breaking 
away from her; but it must be remembered that to execute two 
“back falls” within a short period, as Mlle. Titiens does in this 
scene, is a very difficult matter, and Mme. Nilsson may have been 
wise in not attempting to follow Mlle. Titiens in this. 


REVIEWS. 


WARD’S DRAMATIC LITERATURE.* 


R. WARD'S two large volumes supply with remarkable 
completeness and detail a want which has long existed. 
Indeed, if we were inclined to find fault with the general method 
of the book, we might say that the author had carried the thorough- 
ness of his work too far; but in such an undertaking there must 
always be a difficulty in ‘deciding to what extent interest should 
be sacrificed to searching accuracy; and it is no doubt better that 
readers should be given too much than too little information. 
Another, and perhaps better founded, objection may be made to 
the amount of matter which is given in foot-notes instead of in 
the text—a practice that is distracting and tiring to a reader's 
eye and attention. For instance, in p. 89 of the first volume, we 
find it stated in the text that “ The circumstance that the hero of a 
play ‘kills himself,’ or is killed by somebody else, does not con- 
stitute a tragedy; and, conversely, the happy ending of a play 
does not establish it as a comedy ” ; and some further and valuable 
remarks on this matter are given, without any apparent reason, 
in small and fatiguing print at the bottom of the page. in, 
the author's style has a certain heaviness in it, which one 
would conclude to be caught from the German even without the 
constant and misplaced use of the word “already,” where in a 
German sentence one would naturally find “ schon,” for which the 
English dictionary-equivalent is no doubt “already.” But, as a 
matter of use, there is no English equivalent for the German 
“schon,” just as there is none for the French “ or.” 

Having discharged the least pleasant part of our task, that of 
pointing to blemishes in a work of great value, we ma 
on to deal, as well as we can in a brief space, with Mr. Wa 's 
voluminous and comprehensive History. The author's introduction 
contains a definition of dramatic literature, followed by some ex- 
cellent remarks on the use of the word “ dramatic ”:— 

Strictly s ing, dramatic literature is that form of literary compositi 
which itself to the demands of an art method is 
tion in the way of action. The varieties of the drama differ widely both as 
to the objects imitated and as to the meansemployed in the imitation. But 
the method or manner peculiar to the drama is indispensable to it, and all 
dramatic writing, while of course amenable to criticism from other points 
of view, must, in so far as it claims to be dramatic, be judged according to 
its adherence to the dramatic method. The use of words is necessary, not 
to every kind of drama, but to every kind of drama which falls within the 
— 4 of literature. To speak of “dance-poems” is to use an expression 

ogous to such as “songs without words ” or “ word-painting,” 
metaphors inte to mystify. Where words have only a share in the 
action of a dramatic work, it depends on the nature and extent of that share 
how far such a work belongs to dramatic literature and how far it is to be 
judged from the point of view ofliterary art. The acted drama removes itself 
from the sphere of literary criticism, in proportion as it neglects words for 
other means of imitating action. Whatever importance it may happen to 
attach to the mere paraphernalia of action, these latter are quite extraneous 
to the dramatic art. “Painting and ntry ” may, as Ben Jonson says, 
have been “the soul of mask ” in the days of Inigo Jones, and may in our 
own be the soul of many theatrical entertainments; but their significance 
only begins where the task of dramatic criticism ceases. 

* A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death Queen 
Gantrides, ‘Adolphs illiam of St. Peters College, 
lessor and En i i 


It may further be well to point out, that speech or writing not designed 
to be employed as part of an imitation in the way of action is to be alto- 
gether excluded from the domain of the drama. The rade 3 of 
dramatic composition, in which a harmonious combination of words with 
other elements in the representation of action has not yet been reached, or 
in which the general demands of literary art are still imperfectly met, 
necessarily call for notice in the history of the drama, nor can they be 
wholly left aside in any attempt to sketch the growth of a particular 
dramatic literature. But a work cannot be regarded as entitled to a place 
in dramatic literary history by the mere fact of the assumption of a form 
which, though necessary to the drama, is, even when accompanied by indi- 
cations of time and place, not exclusively proper to it. Such forms are 
those of the address and the dialogue. rom lyrical, didactic, or oratorical 
works—the Jliad of Homer, the Odes of Pindar, the Dialogues of Plato, the 
Orations of Demosthenes—may accordingly possess and exhibit dramatic 
elements ; but only such works as pursue the dramatic method are of their 
essence dramatic. 


The epithet “dramatic ” is, as a rule, far too loosely applied; and 
Mr. Ward’s distinction between what is dramatic and what has in 
it dramatic capabilities appears to us as necessary as it is true. 
“ As representing an action,” he says later on, “ every drama must 
exhibit that which renders an action capable of being regarded and 
treated as such—namely, its unity. With this question of unity 
the question of length has no real concern.” And, as the author 
well observes, the necessity that an action should be complete in 
itself is very far from the necessity, which by —— was 
long considered equivalent to this, that an action should consist of 
one event. A complete action is the combination of events, and 
“ the so-called unities of time and place are purely fictitious prin- 
ciples,” to which it may or may not be convenient for the drama- 
tist to adhere. In real life actions cannot with certainty be traced 
from their rise to their results ; but the dramatist “in treating an 
action as one comprehends the whole of it within his scope,” and 
accordingly every drama should represent the five stages of which a 
complete action consists, and which are essential to it. From the 
opening of the action its growth “continues to that third stage 
which we call its climax or height; and hence again the Pa or 
return of the action proceeds to its close or catastrophe.” By this 
Mr. Ward accounts for “the enduring prevalence of the Roman 
system of dividing a play into five acts,” which no doubt offered many 
advantages. The belief, however, in the necessity for the action 
falling from the third stage or climax to the catastrophe has often 
produced a lamentable weakness at an important part of a drama. 

The author, going on to speak of the religious origin in all 
nations of the drama, dwells towards the close of his introduction 
upon a fact which is not widely enough recognized :— 

It will then be necessary [he says] to insist upon the truths, however 
well known, that Shakspere was indeed the master-mind of a icular 
literary growth, as he was a master-mind of all ages and of all literature ; 
but that in our dramatic literature we have to treat of an Elisabethan age, 
not of a Shaksperean school. The age itself was far from adjusting its 
comparative estimate of its literary leaders with the positiveness permis- 
sible to posterity, and the dramatists contemporary with Shakspere will 
therefore have to be judged, less by comparison with him, than as inde- 
pendent workers in the same open field. 


Accordingly we find that Mr. Ward does fuller justice than is 
often done to the fiery genius of Marlowe, whose “ services to our 
dramatic literature are twofold.” It was he who first introduced 
blank verse to the popular stage, and it was he who first inspired 
the drama with true poetic passion :— 

After Marlowe had written, it was impossible for our dramatists to return 
to the cold horrors or tame declamation of the earlier tragic drama; the 
Spanish Tragedy and Gorboduc had alike been left behind. “ His raptures 
were all ayre and fire;” and it is this gift of passion which, together with 
his services to the outward form of the English drama, makes Marlowe 
worthy to be called not a predecessor, but the earliest in the immortal 
company, of our great dramatists. 


We are inclined to take exception to the opinion, given by the 
way, that Marlowe's Hero and Leander is superior to the Venus 
and Adonis of Shakspeare; but with the thoughtful criticism of 
Marlowe's plays we are disposed in the main to agree. Mr. Dyce, 
whom Mr. Ward quotes, has said :— 

That Shakspere was well acquainted with this tragedy (Marlowe’s Jew 
of Malta) cannot be doubted ; but that he caught trom it more than a few 


trifling hints for the Merchant of Venice will be allowed by no one who 
has carefully compared the character of Shylock with that of Barabas. 


Mr. Ward, while admitting the marked difference between the 
two characters, affirms that the two plays are written in es- 
sentially the same spirit. It is, he thinks, the invention of 
modern players and commentators that Shakspeare consciously 
intended to arouse sympathy with the Jew; and the fact 
of such sympathy being aroused is due to the “ unconscious 
tact with which the poet humanized the character.” In both 
plays the view is that fraud is the sign of the Jew’s tribe; 
and that counter-fraud, though accompanied with violence, on 
the part of a Ohristian is commendable. It seems to us an inevi- 
table conclusion that in the Merchant of Venice no pity was 
intended to be felt for Shylock; but Barabas, as Mr. Ward points 
out, was meant to excite ridicule as well as dislike, and the cha- 
racter, which after the beginning of the play degenerates into a 
caricature, has little affinity with humanity, while Shylock is 
throughout human and real. In Faustus, as in the Jew of Malta, 
the scenes following the opening of the play by no means fulfil the 
promise which it gives; and there is much dull buffoonery. The 
well-known speech of Mephistophilis, beginning “Why, this is 
Hell, nor am I out of it,” and some other lines which convey 
the same notion, have, as Mr. Ward says, a deep meaning. But 
it does not seem to have struck him that they are dramati- 
cally far out of place, Nothing could have been more likely to 
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lose Mephistophilis his victim than his own frank exposition of 
the miserable state of the danmed. 

We must pass over much that has interest, noticing for its odd- 
ness Lodge's ple The Wounds of Civil War,in which the Gaul 
ordered to ki 


ius exclaims, “Me no dare kill Marius; adieu, 

Messieurs; me be dead si je touche Marius,” to come to Shak- 
. Mr. Ward’s observations on the contemporary estimates of 

s are singularly interesting. As early as 1598, some 
eight years later than The Wounds of Civil War, Meres declared 
that Shakspeare was “the most excellent in both kinds (tragedy 
and comedy) for the stage,” and as late as 1612, several years 
after the first and second folios of Hamlet, Webster bracketed the 
ight happy and copious industry of Shakspeare with that of 
[andl Dekker and > we Heywood. Mr. Ward is perhaps need- 
lessly incredulous as to the Royal patronage which some have sup- 
posed the poet received, and indeed he seems anxious to prove that 
there was a want of appreciation of his powers among the master- 
minds of his age ; and he goes on to conclude that by the time of 
the Restoration Shakspeare’s popular fame had been reduced to a 
mere tradition. From 1701 rane various — versions of 
his plays made their appearance, beginning with Lord Lansdowne’s 
Jon Venice. Despite the false taste which prevailed in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, the fame of Shakspeare was 
nevertheless during this time growing towards its Lae vl 
height ; and if one is apt to think with indignation of Garrick’s 
mutilations of the poet’s work, one should remember some facts of 
which Mr. Ward reminds his readers, Garrick restored the ori- 
ginal text of King Lear, King John, and Macbeth, to which the 
ublic had grown so unaccustomed that Quin asked Garrick where 

e had picked up all the strange words he had introduced into the 
text. 1748 Romeo and Juliet was revived, after a disappear- 
ance of more than eighty years; during his career Garrick himself 
appeared in seventeen characters of Shakspeare, and while he 
managed Drury Lane he produced twenty-four of Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

Mr. Ward’s remarks upon the traditions of Shakspeare’s life will 
be found interesting, as will his notes upon the several plays. He 
makes, however, in speaking of Henry JV., the startling assertion 
that Kenrick’s Falstaff's Wedding is neither unsuccessful as an 
imitation nor devoid of original humour. To us it appears, as it 
would we think to most people, the quintessence of all that is 
coarse, childish, and dreary. 

Of Ben Jonson, a chapter on whom follows those on Shakspeare, 
Mr. Ward seems to us to have a most just appreciation. He says 
of him :— 

The specifically dramatic gifts he brought to the performance of his task 
were not indeed numerous, but each was of its kind indisputable. His in- 
ventive power was perhaps more considerable in the direction of construction 
than has been usually assumed. He depended to a far less degree than 
most of his contemporaries—Shakspere himself among them—upon bor- 
rowed plots; his apprenticeship as an adapter had petnee been shorter 
than that of some of his rivals, but in the matter of plots he seems to have 
disliked to owe too much to other men. When in the vein, he could con- 
struct with lucidity and effectiveness, though he was in some of his best 
plots careless as to a symmetry to which it would not have been difficult to 
attain. But in any case it was not here that his chief strength lay. This 
is to be sought in his marvellous power of conceiving and reproducing 
character. The strength of his characters is universally acknowledged ; 
they live for us like the characters of very few of our writers in the eomic 
drama or in the comic novel. There are dramatists whose title to enduring 
popular fame is the creation of a single character; in Jonson we have a 
whole gallery whose names have become household words. Captain Bobadil 
and Captain Tucca, Macilente and Fungoso, Volpone and Mosca, Sir John 
Daw and Sir Amorous La-Foole, and many others are remembered with 
Falstaff and his crew, with Parson Adams and Trulliber, with Micawber 
and Pecksniff. But it is less generally recognised that he possessed the art 
of seeing and exemplifying the truth that the differences of character are, 
as has been well said, most perceptible in the extreme points, and that it is 
by contrasting these that comedy—or comic fiction—will achieve its most 
subtly as well as powerfully effective results. In this he was guided by 
his extraordinary gift of humour. 


And it is undoubtedly true that “ because he made matters easy to 
his hearers and readers by defining and describing the characters 
which he drew, he is set down as having done no more than define 
and describe; and the living realism of his humour is lost.” In 
another way Jonson’s reputation has suffered from Drummond's 
record of him—the , by a man whose nature was opposed to 
Jonson’s, of talk which was wey aE A poured forth. The 
8 ing up of Jonson’s qualities which Mr. Ward gives is, on 
the whole, just :— 


In conclusion, it may not be easy to arrive at a correct estimate of the 
rank to be assigned in our literature to Beu Jonson—* the sundry postures 
of whose copious Muse ” seem alternately to invite deep admiration and to 
defy impartial criticism. But leaving aside those works which attest the 
exuberance of his inventive powers and the versatility of his gifts of expres- 
sion rather than dramatic qualities of the highest order—leaving aside too 
as sui generis the charming fragment of The Sad Shepherd, far too original 
in manner and treatment to be regarded as a mere imitation—the following 
summary may seem justified. The loftiness of Jonson’s purpose as a 
dramatist and the sturdy resolution with which he pursued it are not to be 
confounded with self-delusion and perversity. He was the most, as Shak- 
spere seems to have been the least, self-conscious of the Elisabethans ; but 
of the ideals at which he aimed, that to which he devoted the most arduous 

, and which was at the same time the most congenial to his natural 

he realisation of a true modern comedy of the highest type—he was 

not far from reaching. But he was no child of fancy—he had to put on his 
learned sock whenever he came forth from among his loved books upon the 
stage; and it was his fate, as it is his glory, that his career as a dramatist 
was a long-sustained effort. The meed of fame for which he so manfully 
shall assuredly not be denied him—least of all by those who know 

po teen ay tied truth in the famous definition of genius as “ an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains.” He wished, he says in one of his poems, 


as in his life he seems peculiarly to Ww 
think fall to his lot. — 

We have dwelt upon one portion, perhaps the most interesting 
one, of Mr. Ward's work, and even of that we have been able onl 
to touch on a very small part. But an exhaustive work whi 
begins with Hroswitha and goes down to the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign can hardly be treated at length in a review; and we must be 
content with assuring our readers that Mr. Ward’s book is one of 
undoubted value and amply fulfils the promise of its title. 


ABDY AND WALKER’S INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN.* 


bla study of Roman law seems to have been re-established 
in this country just in time to be of some service to the legal 
changes which are now in progress. There are many indications 
that we have as yet seen only the beginning of these changes. Our 
reformed judicature is said to be a little impatient of having to 
thread the labyrinth of now often inapplicable reported cases, and 
inclined as often as possible to Ban from it to the high road of 
principle. All lawyers, with ly an exception, are wearied 
and ashamed of the cumbrousness of our legislation, and even 
the public asks for a still simpler procedure, and begins to be- 
lieve in the possibility of a Code. The obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of all these aspirations has hitherto been the character of the 
legal profession. The English Bar has seldom been without dis- 
tinguished orators; it has abounded in great lawyers, but has 
produced few jurists; and it is not by mere lawyers that the 
transition can safely be effected from an empirical to a scientific 
system of law. 

After being for some time an obscure heresy, it may now be 
said to be the fashionable creed that Roman law is helpful towards 
the formation of the sort of lawyers who are wanted, at any rate at 
the present crisis. In accordance with this belief not only is a 
considerable familiarity with this long neglected branch of know- 
ledge exacted from all aspirants to a law degree at the Universities, 
but the exotic system is so far triumphant even in those ancient 
strongholds of the Common Law, the Inns of Court, that some 
acquaintance with it is now demanded from all candidates for a 
call to the Bar. The Renaissance of the study of the civil law in 
this country owes, we suspect, more than is generally supposed to 
Mr. George Long’s articles in Dr. Smith Dictionary of Antiquities 
and tohis lectures at University College, London. Then came,in 1853, 
Mr. Sandars’s edition of Justinian’s Institutes, nearly a century 
after the last preceding English edition, and while as yet the 
subject was attracting but little attention. Then, after another 
pause, the study began to make further progress. Of the lite- 
rature, good, bad, and indifferent, which ee more recently at- 
tested this movement we have had occasion to speak from 
time to time. As was to be expected, mvre books have ap- 

upon the subject at Oxford than at the sister University ; 
which has, however, produced an edition of the Institutes of 
Gaius and the rules of Ulpian, by Dr. Abdy, lately Regius 
Professor, and Dr. Walker. And we are now presented with an 
edition of the Institutes of Justinian by the same editors. Its out- 
ward appearance is that of a class-book, nor do its contents belie its 
outward appearance. Judged by this standard, the book is a v 
respectable one. The translation, which occupies the lower half 
of every page, has, we fear, now become so customary a help to the 
comprehension of the text that its absence would materially inter- 
fere with the sale of an edition of the Institutes. It must indeed 
be confessed that the classical scholarship of many of those who are 
now constrained to add some knowledge of Roman to that of 
English law is not their strong point. Room for the translation 
has been secured by reducing the notes toa minimum. A good 
translation may no doubt often be made to obviate the necessity 
for a note, and our editors have wisely relegated to an appendix a 
great deal of matter which, had it not thus been collected into 
essays, must necessarily have occurred and recurred in the foot- 
notes ; but, even after ing these allowances, it is impossible to 
admit that Messrs. Abdy and Walker’s notes are suflicient for the 
needs of a student. The book strikes us in fact as meagre. Where 
illustration may reasonably be looked for none is found. To begin 
at the beginning. The Proem of the work is headed with a 
pompous enumeration of the Emperor's titles. He is “ Imperator 
Cesar Flavius Justinianus nicus Gothicus Francicus 
Germanicus Anticus Alanicus Vandalicus Africanus pius felix 
inclytus victor ac triumphator semper Augustus.” Now, upon 
every one of these epithets there hangsa tale, and a tale that ought 
to be told by an editor of the Institutes. So in the Proem itself 
there are many allusions which require explanation. We did not 
ex to find in the notes upon these any full account of 
Justinian’s legislation, but we did expect to find an indication of 
the special significance of what is said about the “ sacratissime 
constitutiones antea confuse,” and the “ immensa veteris prudentize 
volumina.” 

We also looked, but looked in vain, for some information about 


* The Institutes of Justinian. Translated, with Notes, by J. T. Abdy, 
LL.D., Judge of County Court, the late Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge, and formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Brian 
Walker, MA, LL.D., Law Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
late Fellow and Lecturer of Co: Christi College, and formerly Law 
Student of Trinity Hall. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
ae London : Cambridge Warehouse. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 
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Tribonian and his colleagues, or at all events for a reference 
to some convenient source of information on the point. Again, 
such a word as “illustris,” used as it is with a perfectly 
definite meaning, should not be passed over without an ex- 

lanation, however succinct, of the grades of Court dignity at 
Ciaitaptinnie—o really very curious and interesting subject; 
so the term “antecessor” affords an opportunity, which the 
editors have missed, of giving an account of the great schools of 
law which were recognized by the Imperial Government, their 
studies, and their ste A tolerably full commentary would 
also, we should think, call attention to the florid style of the 
Proem, contrasting it with the terse elegance of the “classical ” 
jurists, and hinting at the influence of this style on that of the 
official documents of the Papal See. This sort of thing is, 
however, far from the minds of our editors, who seem to have 
made it a rule to touch nothing which has not been touched 
before in the commonest book. With a certain dull accuracy, 
they seem to have gone over the work of one of their predecessors, 
correcting obvious blunders, avoiding any statement which they 
were not absolutely obliged to make, and abridging and com- 
pressing till anything more compressed would cease to be gram- 
matical, Editors whose toil is of this unassuming kind are at 
least usually prodigal in acknowledgments of their obligations to 
others. Not so Messrs, Abdy and Walker. For all that appears, 
they are the aboriginal editors of the Institutes of Justinian. 
They are “ the first who ever burst into that silent sea,” though it 
is tolerably notorious that the Institutes has been one of the most 
edited books in the world; so much so that even a century and 
a half ago a special tract was written, “De multitudine nimia 
commentatorum in Institutiones Juris.” Looking only at their 
own statements, we should suppose Messrs. Abdy and Walker to be 
a couple of intelligent men, who, having read round about the 
Institutes with some diligence, having read at least portions of 
Jourdan’s translation of Hugo’s “ Rechtsgeschichte,” of Etienne’s 
translation of Zimmern, of Guéneux’s translation of Savigny’s 
“Geschichte,” and especially, and with expressed thanks, Mr. 
Justice Lindley’s almost forgotten translation of Thibaut’s 
“ System,” at last bethought themselves of bringing their stores of 
information into a common stock, and of applying them to the 
construction of an annotated edition of the Institutes. Buried in 
the prosecution of their idea, they have forgotten to tell us even 
whence they obtained the text which has been printed for them 
at the Cambridge Press. The text of the Institutes has been 
thought not unworthy of the labours of such men as Schrader, 
Kriiger, and Kuschke ; but, for all that we are told by our editors, 
one text would appear to be as good as another. 

Equally extraordinary is the reticence of the editors on the his- 
tory of the composition of the work which they have undertaken 
to illustrate. ‘They seem to have been careful not to reveal 
by any unguarded expression the fact that the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian were constructed altogether in accordance with the 
plan, and for the most part out of the materials already pro- 
vided by the Institutes of Gaius. Till essential information of 
this sort had been adequately given, it would have been well if 
the editors had kept clear of references to Austin’s Province of 
Jurisprudence, or Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities. The 
summary of the doctrines of the former author as to law, divine, 
natural, moral, and positive, is wholly uncalled for @ propos of 
the first two sections of the first title. 

It is indeed in any case idle to attempt to explain the meaning 
of the Roman jurists by bringing them into crude juxtaposition 
with the legal speculations of the —— century. The really 
weak portion of the book is its preface. To which of the two 
writers it may be due we have no conception; but, on internal 
evidence, we should not attribute it to the same hand which wrote 
the bulk of the short and sensible notes which give the edition 
such value as it The author of the preface seems to 
have sat down determined to accomplish some fine writing. We 
are told, what, mindful of the Institutes of Gaius, we are inclined 
to doubt, that “ no other legal work has obtained a reputation so 
high or an influence so enduring.” We also read, but without a 
notion of what is meant, that “the very name of him under 
whose auspices it ap has been inseparably linked with it.” 
Next, the decadence of the Roman Empire after Diocletian is 
lightly touched, and Guizot's History of Civilization is laid under 
contribution, in order to show how that decadence was prevented 
from becoming utter ruin by the love of order inherent in all men, 

ristianity, and by the appearance of great men. It is alle; 
that each of these four causes had its share in the slncenteteal 
Roman law, and so under the head of “ Great Men” we are brought 
to Justinian. The preface-writer does not, we think, at all 
overstate the service rendered to civilization by this Emperor's 
codification ; but he seems to suppose that the conception of 
such a work can fairly be attributed to Justinian. “The idea 
of reducing the huge mass of Roman laws into a comprehensive 
shape was a grand one.” “ With all its faults, the Pandects was a 
conception worthy of a master mind.” Now it so happens, and 
our co-editors ought to know, that a century before the time of 
Justinian, Theodosius had not only planned and executed the code 
of constitutions which bears his name, but had also formed the 
intention, though he was not able to carry it out, of producing a 
more comprehensive work, in which the writings of the jurists, to- 
gether with the constitutions of the Emperors, would have been 
reduced to order and clearness. We say this, however, only by the 
way, for we have no intention of disputing the statement that, 


“with all his faults, the Emperor was a great man,” though we 
could have spared the elaborate paragraph which follows, which 
is a rather clumsy adaptation of the well-worn aere perennius train 
of thought :— 

For years after his death, fronting the church of St. Sophia, stood 

his statue, modelled in bronze and mounted on a huge column of 
brass... . Yet, strange reading upon the vanity of human glory, his titles 
are laughed at, his military fame is despised, his grandeur and magnificence 
are forgotten, bronze and brass have long crumbled into dust, but one 
monument remains, more lasting than bronze, or brass, or marble, a small 
book—the Institutes of Justinian. 
It is true enough that the book has outlasted the bronze and brass, 
but it so happens that certain little bits of marble forming a con- 
temporary mosaic portrait of the Emperor are as fresh and_ perfect 
to-day as when they were first put into position above the high 
altar of San Vitale at Ravenna. 


JONATHAN.* 


ig possession of some one gift often determines the choice of 
an occupation that seems to demand a variety of faculties of 
which this particular one is certainly not the most important. In 
works of fiction, at any rate, it gives a start, and a start is assumed 
to be everythi A good start, something to engage a reader’s 
attention and his implied “ well done,” is the success of the 
ordinary run of novelists. How many begin well who flag when 
they have exhausted their first stimulant, and have to look further 
for the motive force which is to carry them on! “ Well begun 
is half done” is the motto of the story-teller, and is so far 
accepted by the reader that he scarcely speculates on the cause of 
the subsequent failure of power, and is perhaps willing to lay the 
blame on his own flagging attention. People do not speculate on 
the limits of average human capacity, and do not understand how 
a writer who begins so well cannot keep up his work on the same 
level ; they put it down commonly, not to want of power, but to 
want of pains; the novel would have been better, carried through 
with more of the success with which it set out, if the novelist had 
taken more trouble. There is in the history of literature great 
encouragement to this spirit of venture. Nobody knows what he 
can do till he tries. As Swift says, although men are accused of 
not knowing their own weakness, perhaps as few know their own 
strength. It is with men as with soils; there sometimes is a vein 
of gold that the owner knows not of, and the only way to be sure 
on such a point is to turn over the soil. Walter Scott knew of 
himself that he understood the manners and dialect of his country- 
men as well as Miss Edgeworth did of hers, but the vastness of 
his resources was partly hidden from him, and could only be 
ascertained by experiment. How to place his wild Highlanders, 
to contrast their barbarism with the civilization of cultivated 
manners, to bring Scotch and English, high and low, together, and 


make them exhibit, in the midst of the most violent oppositions of 


thought and training, a common human nature—it was only b 
trial that he became alive to his transcendent power of doing all 
this. Since his time the power of a dialect, the telling effect of 
peculiarities of diction, has been felt on all hands. And the ear that 
can catch a local idiom, and the memory that can retain and re- 
produce it verbatim, go far together to credit their possessor with 
an insight into the character and habits of thought of those who 
speak it. But where this accomplishment is applied to the purposes 
of fiction we see that it is open to opposite uses ; for, while true 
nature looks more natural still when invested in the simplicity of 
a rustic tone and vocabulary, the same speech may conceal trom 
detection what is contrary to all our notions of reason and ex- 
perience. The reader is not at the moment pe to say what 
it would be natural for a man to think and do who expresses 
himself in phrases so unfamiliar to his ear and so alien from his 
own turn of expression. An uncouth dialect seems indeed to 
demand a similar uncouthness of ideas, and an author may indulge 
his fancy and stretch the area of the possible to any limit where 
the actors defy grammar, speak in a patois, and know nothing of 
conventional proprieties. 

This convenience of a rude diction has been suggested by 
the novel before us. In many points we think Miss Fraser 
Tytler's Jonathan a great improvement upon her previous idyl, 
Mistress Judith ; but, like it, its most distinctive merit lies in a 
verbal correctness of idiom, through which the tone and man- 
ners of the rustic poor are brought within the comprehension 
of the reader. In the present story she shows herself 
well acquainted with a particular dialect; we do not recognize 
the county in which it is spoken, but we give it credit for correct- 
ness. In dialogues which are given for the purpose of showing it 
off to advantage, the talk flows easily and naturally, and we 
acknowledge the writer's power of catching rustic, not to say 
clownish, notions as well as phrases on the common incidents of 
ruder village life; but she is not so successful where nature’s 
deeper workings are to be portrayed. The plot—so to call it—the 
love story on which the main interest is intended to hang, is, we 
must consider, unfortunate. It is one that could not have been 
ventured on except under the veil of uncouthness. A well-mean- 
ing young fellow, speaking town English, could never have been 
represented as bestowing his heart as Andrew here bestows it; 
and it seems to usa grave injustice to country life and habits 
of thought to assume that mere slowness of expression and rheto- 


* Jonathan. A Novel. By C. C. Fraser Tytler. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley & Sons. 1876, 
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rical shortcomings, should make a man who is capable of deep | 
unselfish love towing this love on an imbecile—a pretty | 
girl so near idiocy that she is not considered accountable, on 
one who does nothing and says nothing, who is incapable of 
all feelings but those of maternity, ey she learns in the 
manner least creditable to herself—and finally marrying her out 
of the workhouse, and being happy under circumstances of peculiar 
degradation. Of course we know that in marrying one’s hero to an 
idiot our author can cite a great name in her defence, and can retort 
upon us with Lord Lytton’s Alice, in Maltravers, ‘‘ who under- 
stood little or nothing till she had found an inspirer in that 
affection which inspires both beast and man, which makes the dog 
(in his natural state one of the meanest of the savage race) a com- 

nion, a guardian, a protector, and raises instinct half way to the 
freight of reason.” But here Maltravers has the advantage over | 
Andrew, for we are told of no inspiration through the aflections ; 
and indeed, if ‘Scilla had ever been inspired by affection for any | 
man, it was not for Andrew. | 

It is in the scenes carried on in the village dialect that we find | 
all that is real in the story. ‘Scilla has a mother of strong 
character, but of almost deformed exterior, who, having early in | 
life become the victim of a broken promise, was left with a beau- | 
tiful child, its strange beauty almost mocking the broken-hearted 
ugly woman that had borne it. From that time she devoted 
herself to the support of her old father and the care of her witless, 
simple child. ‘he abject poverty of the home in which she 
fulfilled these duties is almost too elaborately dwelt upon. And 
when, late on in the second volume, the neat, ladylike little school- 
mistress lies down on the bed during the old man’s death-watch, 
the reader’s interest in the tragedy is all diverted to the recoil 
from such a place of repose. But this is probably only the conse- 
quence of overdoing subordinate detail; for Jael (’Scilla’s mother) 
gets her own and her family’s living in the perpetual work of 
cleansing for other people. Here is a scene where she and a 
sister charwoman, Mrs. Male, Andrew's mother, beguile their 
labours over the wash-tub in Mr, Byles the schoolmaster's 
kitchen :— 

The great kettle again ; more hot water, and clouds of steam. Then a 
foot, slow and shuffling, was heard in the upper room. 

“ Mr. Byles, that’s he,” said Mrs. Male. ‘There being no one else in the 
house, this was too self-evident a proposition to need any reply. Sundry 
coughings and dismal wheezings followed, quite contirming the identity of 
the person in question. 

“We won’t have this job long, I take it,” said Jael, shaking her head 
over a refractory shirt that refused to take the wet all over, and started up 
obstreperously into air-balloons. 

Martha Male laid down the piece of soap she had been diving for for some 
seconds, and, forgetting herselt so far as to wipe her hands on her clean 
Hessing apron, she stared at Jael with an expression of awe and terror. 

“ Whatever in the name o’ goodness is it?” asked Jael. Martha pointed 
with her plump forefinger at the wet piece of soap, while she kept the other 
hand rolled in her apron. 

“ Jael Thorne,” she said solemnly, “if somethink doesn’t happen what’s 
bad and unlucky I’m a worse woman than I thought. ‘That’s three times 
as that very partic’lar piece of soap’s slipped through my hands this blessed 
mornin’, and if nothin’ doesn’t come o’ that I’m Mr. Byles coughed 
in the next room, and Mrs. Male, stopping short, wagged her head knowingly 
at Juel, as much as to say, “ 1 told you!” 

“That means you ought to be sent for you've al’ays told me,” said her 
colleague, who was matter of fact, very. “ And if it’s Mr. Byles as any- 
think’s to come to, you won’t be sent tor, by reason there ain't nobody to 
send, nor yet no occasion for sendin’, because if 1 sees right, as 1 take it I 
do, you’re here large as life, and all ready.” 

‘it’s all very well for you to be s’ saucy,” said Mrs. Male, shaking her 
head, and looking hurt and dignified. “Wet soap never slipped with me as 
somethink didn’t come of it. { wouldn’t give half a sovereign in shillin’s 
and sixpences for Mr. Byles’s life not arter this.” 

“ Please yourself,” said Jael. “No one won’t ask you, that’s sartin. If 
some foles could change with some other folks it ud be a deal better for 
some. 

‘rhis favourite conclusion of Jael’s had such a roll of rhetoric about it, it 
always silenced Martha Male. . 
We have no doubt this is a faithful and characteristic rendering 
of one of the innumerable superstitions of “a most rustic iguor- | 
ance.” Of course, in obedience to the laws of novel-writing, the 
woman's omen is good for some calamity, though, as it turned out, 
for one more nearly concerning herself than she reckoned on; for 
it heralded her son Andrew's broken leg and the beginning of all 
his troubles. 

Jonathan and Andrew are mates, though rather incongruous 
ones. Jonathan indeed labours under the rustic encumbrance of a 
dialect and surroundings which do not fit with his intellectual 
pretensions or with the accomplished young lady whose respect he 
gains, whose fancy he hits, and whose hand he eventually wins. 
Generally, however, the value of the page which happens to be 
under the reader's eye depends on whether it is a record of village 
talk or the more correct Knglish of the superior personages of tue 
story. It is hard for the idyllic style iu these days not to be 
patronizing. The narrator here is too high above the place and 
circumstances of her story to identify herself sutliciently with her 
scene, or to euter as one of themselves into the joys and sorrows 
otf her characters. She sees too much as a mere fastidious ob- 
server the poverty, the ignorance, and rustic folly, All the details 
of a contrasted life are too prominent, and as a question of art 

we object to the picture of distressing, almost abject want which 
the curate and his aunt present. We seem to be always re- 
minded that they have pot enough to eat, nor clothes enough to 
keep them warm. They are too pressed down by the daily neces- 
sities ut lile—the business, we might say, of keeping body and 
soul together—to do justice to the worth and piety which we 
are to give them credit for. The poetical religion all emanates | 


from the narrator, whose piety sometimes take a tinge of senti- 
mentality ; as in the phrases, “God's silence,” “‘God’s world,” 


“ God's finger,” “God forgotten,” “ Christ’s secret,” and so on; 
while here and there we are reminded of Adam Bede’s rebellion 
against the easy of religious acquiescence, when Andrew, 
whom it does not naturally fit, breaks into similar remonstrance 
when he clenches his fist and pronounces, “I hate that talk, I do, 
about the Lord’s doings.” 

A high tone of morality has been the author’s aim, and 
the sin of the sleek, aguryes pleasant-mannered, gentle- 
manly brewer meets with just and crushing punishment; but 
we cannot so far acquiesce in the undoing of his evil work 
as to allow that any true moral is enforced by Andrew’s pre- 
posterous marriage, nor do we see the beauty of that self-renounce- 
ment on the part of the delicate, refined, and superior Daphne 
Lynn, the young schoolmistress, who, because the husbands 
are mates, gives the kiss of friendship to the poor, witless, and 
hopelessly witless, "Scilla. These, however, are the discrepancies 
of the story, consequences of the great difliculty—the test of real 
genius when successfully accomplished—of bringing into living 
harmony truth of mere fact and truth of pure invention, maki 
the two act upon one another, and work out together one 
natural picture of social life. 


LANDOR’S LIFE AND WORKS.* 


4 > premature death of Landor’s editor and biographer, Mr. 
John Forster, has not interrupted the issue of the new collec- 
tion of his works which was announced early in the course of this 
year, and is now completed. A convenient occasion is now given 
tor a calmer, and possibly juster, estimate of Landor’s achieve- 
ments and position in literature than was possible at a time when 
the memory of the man was quite recent. Of the biography there 
is nothing new to be said. The Life now before us is a reprint, 
with some little condensation in places, of that which was published 
separately by Mr. Forster seven years ago. It contains, indeed, 
some additions of anecdote, notably an incident of Landor’s Rugby 
life contributed by Mr. Charles Reade, in which his imperious and 
capricious nature is already prominent. 

Almost all modern authors have written too much; nor have 
their separate works, under the modern conditions of publication 
and circulation, any such chances of separate survival as, in 
the case of the Greek and Roman writers, have allowed 
free play to a process of selection which it is conventionally 
the fashion to regret, but which, with one or two memorable 
exceptions, it is perhaps more reasonable to acquiesce in as 
on the whole natural and beneficent. The common failing was 
not escaped by Landor. It is certain that he had the power of 
writing two or three volumes which the world could not have 
let die; but his eagerness and assiduity produced more than 
double this number, and the most that can be now expected is 
that the world will suffer a limited band of admirers to keep them 
alive. It may be said indeed that he neither sought nor cared for 
any other kind of fame. Popularity of the general sort he scorned 
openly, and we doubt not honestly; while at the same time he 
asserted, with a no less open and constant pride, his claim to a per- 
manent place in the minds of the select few. Landor has been 
thought vain, but the judgment is a hasty one. Proud he un- 
questionably was; but that which at first sight appears in him as 
vanity was in truth an effect of a certain archaic simplicity which, 
for all his elaborateness of manner, was deeply seated in his 
thought, and was inseparable from its expression. He excelled in 
the power of literary criticism, and he applied it with no less 
confidence to his own work than to other men’s, When the 
opinion he formed of his own work was a high one, it seemed to 
him a perfectly simple thing to state it without reserve. It 
never occurred to him either to make allowance in his own 
thought for the personal equation of an author's natural affection, 
or to impose upon his language those restraints of conventional 
humility which the modern manners of literature expect a speaker 
to observe when the subject is himself. Restraint of any kind 
was in truth foreign to his disposition, except in the one point 
of style. Seldom, if ever, has any writer put forth such an 
exuberant and wanton variety of matter in language so polished, 
and even fastidious, in form. This extraordinary combination 
assigns to Landor an equally high position among the most 
brilliant and among the most tedious of authors. He is fascinating 
for ten minutes, and hardly tolerable for an hour. His pre- 
dilections, his prejudices, even his knowledge, were his masters 
instead of his instruments; he could not subdue them to work 
together in the construction of any complete fabric, but suffered 
them to run away with him, even within the limits of the com- 
paratively loose and desultory forms of composition which he 
most atiected. 

Taking even a siagle chapter of the Imaginary Conversations, oue 
will scarcely tind or Coding in itself and unflawed by some imper- 
tinency. ‘Ihe desire to point a satirical allusion leads to a violent 
anachronism, or a favourite topic, not content with whole dialogues 
that have already been devoted to it, carries us off into a digression. 
We have to learn from Polybius, talking with Scipio in sight of 
the smoking ruins of Carthage, that no fate is too bad for people 
who invest in foreign stocks (a denunciation which has not been 


* The Life and Works of Walter Savage Lundur. 7 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1876. 
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wholly without fulfilment); and in the middle of “ Pericles and 
Aspasia ” we are dragged at the heels of an impossible traveller in 
Thrace, that we may know by a transparent similitude how mean 
in Landor’s eyes were the monuments in St. Paul’s and the 
Nelson Column. The revolutions of Samos are made, with even 
less plausibility, to furnish forth parables of the House of Lords 
and the Reformation. And yet upon occasion Landor could 
manage and modulate his allusions with a lighter hand. A French 
Academician, however ill the reflection itself might please him, 
could not well refuse his suffrage to the art which has slipped into 
one of Aspasia’s letters, in the most natural manner in the world, 
the report of there being a city of Greece “in which reciprocal 
flattery is so necessary that, whenever a member of the assembly 
dies, his successor is bound to praise him before he takes the seat.” 
But there are plenty of more outspoken sayings about the actions 
= of nation to be found up and 
or’s writings. e ter of his opinions, and proba 
of his , would to Dr. 
but he could not have failed at any rate to extort from the Doctor 
that meed of approbation which is due toa good hater. Another of 
his aversions was Lord Brougham (not that Landor can be con- 
sidered singular in the dislike itself); the passages in which 
Brougham is vituperated by Landor, either in his proper name or 
by unmistakable reference, would fill several pages if brought to- 
gether; and it may be doubted whether so much force and inge- 


nuity of evil-speaking were ever before expended by one man upon | 


another without any definite purpose. 
rs hobbies were many ; Sat he was most frequently and 
irresistibly carried off by that of minute criticism. His imaginary 
conversation between Milton and Galileo in prison is admirable in 
all respects, until almost at the end they must needs fall to dis- 
cussing Tasso’s use of epithets. And the complacency of artistic 
satisfaction with which Landor undertakes to prune and amend 
various parts of Paradise Lost is in its own manner hardly less 
than sublime. He returns again and again, with an almost touch- 
ing fondness, to his proposals of reform in English spelling. Most 
of these were in themselves well founded, and some have estab- 
lished themselves in the practice of good writers. Some few 
others, such as offense, defense, can not, which have taken no 
root here, are finding their way into American boolis, to vex 
the readers and speakers of English on the two sides of the At- 
lJantic with needless and irritating differences upon matters in 
themselves indifferent. Landor himself either was not uniform in 
his own endeavours to carry his improved orthography into prac- 
tice, or did not succeed in imposing uniform obedience on the 
printers; his text as it stands is uncertain in most of the parti- 
culars it is not merely content to 
usage. e one point of writing se can not he seems to 
have been inflexible. 
Gen speaking, the best of Landor's pieces are the shortest, 
in which he works out a single topic or situation before he has 
time to stray into unbridled wanderings or pause for a microscopic 
discussion. He ap at his very best, for example, in the con- 
versation between Sots and Gemma Donati, which is a true 
masterpiece in its kind. It is perfect alike in design and in execu- 
tion, and one knows not whether most to admire the fine and 
delicate imagination that conceived it, or the exquisite workman- 
ship that gave it form. Certain other of the dialogues, on very 
different subjects and in a very different tone, among which we 
may specially mention that between Alexander and the Priest of 
Jupiter Hammon, are almost x! perfect as works of art, and 
may challenge comparison with Voltaire. More than one point of 
resemblance might, in our opinion, be traced between the two 
writers. Landor has the.reputation, and justly to some extent, of 
having been Hellenic in mind; he certainly thought himself so. 
Nevertheless, there isan air of effort about his Hellenism when he 
tries, as in “ Pericles and Aspasin,’ to be most Hellenic; his 
Athenian letters and speeches may catch the very tone of the Agora 
and the Pnyx for a while ; but one cannot regard them for any long 
space together as anything else than brilliant and artificial exercises, 
whose destiny is after all to be food for Greek prose composition. 
Apart from this, moreover, there appear moods and tendencies in 
Landor from time to time which are as far from Hellenic as any- 
thing can possibly be; and at these times he suggests to us what 
Voltaire might have been if his scholarship had been like Landor’s. 
There is indeed a great difference between the purely literary cha- 
racters of the two. The peculiarities of Voltaire’s criticism are 
mostly those of his age, while those of Landor are all his own. 
As regards classical literature, we find him taking several occa- 
sions in the Greek Dialogues to ind in a strange and almost 
violent dislike and disparagement of Plato. We isa stickler for 
the unity of the Homeric poems, but devotes some time and much 


ingenuity to a defence (which may be found in “ Pericles and | 
Aspasia ”) of the paradoxical thesis that the Odyssey was written | 


first. As to English, it is enough to mention his curious depreci- 
ation of Shakspeare’s Sonnets. 

It would be unjust and ungracious to conclude these remarks 
without pointing out that Landor was one of those men whose 
influence on the literature of their language is not to be measured 
by the circulation, or even by the reputation, of their written 
works. The world will not easily forget that among the fore- 
most writers of English there are some happily still with us to 
whom Landor was a { ‘end and companion, and that others 
whose honours are new and still increasing have been proud to 
acknowledge him as a master. 


KILLEN’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 
(Second Notice). 


7 later part of Dr. Killen’s History is, as we have already 
said, more instructive than the earlier part. We do not care 
for an unscientific man’s notions about Phoenicians and round 
towers, nor does it greatly matter how Patrick or Columba, how 
Henry the Second or Hadrian the Fourth, may look from a narrow 
sectarian point of view. These things do not concern the truth of 
history. But when we get to later times, the sectarian position of 
Dr. Killen does itself enable him to tell us some things which are 
useful for the truth of history. In looking at Irish matters, we 
are apt to forget that the history of the Presbyterian body in 
Ireland really is a not unimportant part of modern Irish history, 
We are apt to look to the great struggle of race and religion be- 
tween Irish and English, between Catholic and Protestant, for- 
getting that there was a considerable sect in the island, which, both 
in a national and a religious point of view, held in some sort a bat- 
like position between the two. Ina strictly theological view the 
bat, if anything, was the English establishment, boasting of a via 
media between what Archbishop Magee was pleased to call “a 
Church without a religion,” and “a religion without a Church.” 
But in matter of nationality the bat is the Presbyterian. He 
was neither English nor Irish, unless any one chooses to 
argue that he was the Scot come back to his own natural 
island. He was in some sort one of the body of the conquerors, 
but he was not allowed to share in the full benefits of the 
conquest. As regards his relation to the Protestant establishment, 
he had some fellow-feeling for it, so far as it was Protestant. But 
so far as it was an establishment, he had, or ought to have had, 
some fellow-feeling for those who, like himself, were subject to 

enalties for not conforming to it. To be sure, the wrongs of the 

resbyterian were a very small matter beside the wrongs of the 
Papist. But, as long as he was subject to any kind of disabilities, 
he had real wrongs, as far as they went. It is therefore worth 
while to see how Irish matters look in the eyes of one who stands 
apart from both of the bodies from one or other of which we are 
accustomed to hear the tale. Add to this that the history of the 
Presbyterian body itself is clearly worth writing and reading. The 
Presbyterians of the North are an important element in the island, 
They have their part in the general history of Ireland, and they 
have also their own story apart from that both of the Roman 
Catholics and of the Established Church. If Dr. Killen had written 
the history of Irish Presbyterianism instead of the ecclesiastical 
history of Ireland, he would very likely have given us a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge. He would doubiless have preached 
and rebuked all the same ; for to ask Dr. Killen to leave ott preach- 
ing and rebuking would be to ask him to leave off being himself. But 
the preaching and rebuking is one degree less absurd and offensive 
when it is directed against recent people than when it takes the form 
of telling St. Bernard, like a naughty schoolboy, that he ought not to 
have said this and that. Add too that itis in theselater times that Dr. 
Killen knows and understands the facts, while all early ecclesiasti- 
cal history—facts, dogmas, and everything else—is of course quite 
unintelligible from his sectarian way of looking at things. We 
think too that he means to be fair, and even if, like other people, 
he should chance to colour or exaggerate a little, we are glad to 
get even a coloured or exaggerated statement from a side from 
which we commonly get no statement at all. We do not pretend 
to judge of the accuracy of Dr. Killen’s account of the siege of 
Derry as compared with Lord Macaulay’s; but at any rate here 
is a new version, which should be looked to, and which may pro- 
voke a controversy as well as the questions about William Penn. 
As the Quaker point of honour is involved in the character of 
William Penn, so it seems that the Presbyterian point of honour 
is involved in giving the preference to Adam Murray or George 
Walker. Of Murray, whom by the way Macaulay calls Captain 
and Dr. Killen Colonel, Macaulay speaks several times and always 
honourably ; but this, it seems, is not enough, unless Walker is 
= down to make room for him, Dr. Killen may be right ; but 

is soul is evidently set on pulling down the Episcopalian clergy- 
man to set up the Presbyterian soldier. Here is Dr. Killen’s 
version :— 

But though at this critical period so many of the established clergy pur- 
sued a very equivocal course, most of them were ready, in the hour of 
victory, to claim the rewards of the conquerors. Nowhere was this spirit 
exhibited more offensively than in Derry. Upwards of three-fourths of the 
defenders of that city were Scoto-Irish Presbyterians; and their co-reli- 
gionist, Colonel Adam Murray, was unquestionably the hero of the siege; 
but the Rev. George Walker, an episcopal clergyman who had contrived 
to worm himself into the appointment of Assistant Governor, and who had 
more than once betrayed a disposition to capitulate, published a pamphlet 
immediately after the place obtained relief,in which he appropriated almost 
exclusively to himself the credit of its successful resistance. Walker—who 
was a most plausible character—for a time enjoyed immense popularity. 

was promoted to the see of Derry ; and the English Universities joined 
with the English monarch in loading him with honours. But, as he be- 
came better known, his reputation declined: and, when he was killed at the 
battle of the Boyne, King William is said to have heard of the disaster 
without any emotion. 

The successor of Walker in the Bishopric of Derry was a man of far 
higher professional attainments ; but not less arrogant and exclusive. 
This last is no other than the famous Archbishop King, whose 
best known work has sometimes by unlucky bookbinders been 
lettered “ King’s Evil.” He is naturally not acceptable to the 
Presbyterian mind. But we must allow that it was rather 


* The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. By W.D. Killen, D.D. 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 1876. 
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to attack the Presbyterians on the ground of unfrequent com- 
maunions, “an Act and introduced into the 
statute-boo epi influence, exposed e Presbyterian 

tor who dared the Eucharist fine of one 
worl pounds.” But, to go back for a moment to Walker, we 
are really less concerned as to the rights and wrongs of Captain 
Murray than we are as to the story of William’s reception of the 
news of Walker's death. Itis too bad to spoil the story as Dr. Killen 
does, and then to quote half Lord Macaulay’s account in a note. 
No one would ever guess from Dr. Killen’s way of telling the tale 
why it was that the King growled and showed so little emotion 
at the death of the Bishop elect. 

Dr. Killen has a good deal to tell about his own communion, as 
well as about the Roman Catholics and the Established Church. 
He speaks out well against the penal laws, and maintains that 
the treaty of Limerick was distinctly broken; nor is it very 
wonderful that he is able to draw a dark picture of the state of 
things in the Established Church at the end of the seventeenth 
century and through a great part of the eighteenth. The reign of 
Anne appears as the time when both the Papists and the Protes- 
tant Dissenters had most to complain of. This passage is worth 
noting :— 

The Presbyterians, as. a body, had hitherto supported the enactment of 
the penal laws against Romanists. Popery had long been a horrid persecu- 
tor; in every country where it dominated it was the determined foe of civil 
and religious liberty ; and Protestants could not see how it was entitled to 
toleration. But the imposition of the Sacramental Test on Irish Presby- 
terians was well fitted to lead them to reconsider their views on the subject 
of liberty of conscience. 


By virtue of this test a good many Presbyterian magistrates, 
military officers, and members of municipal corporations were 
turned out of their several offices; and it sounds specially hard 
when we read :— 


In Londonderry, ten out of twelve aldermen, and fourteen out of twenty- 
four burgesses, were turned out of their offices. Many of these very indivi- 
duals had taken a prominent part in the defence of the city during the sicge ; 
and now, instead of being permitted to reap the fruits of victory, they were 
consigned to social degradation. 
A good many, both Presbyterians and Papists, conformed; but 
naturally they were not the best specimens of either class, and the 
new converts seem to have done little credit to the Church which 
they now joined. All through Anne’s reign a variety of acts of 

tty persecution were aimed at the Presbyterians. The Irish 
Puslinasent and the Irish Convocation in its last meeting were 
bitter against them, and Swift was their never-ceasing enemy. 
At last, with the accession of the house of Hanover, things mended 
for them. The regium donum, taken away under Anne, was re- 
stored, and before that the loyalty of the Presbyterians had been 
proved at the time of the rebellion of 1715. It was only in one 
very small district in Ireland that there was the slightest attempt 
‘at revolt; but it was needful to take measures for the defence of the 
country, and inthe north the country could hardly be defended 
without arming the Presbyterians. Then came the difficulty of 
the Test Act, as all who served incurred legal penalties. Serve 
they did by virtue of a promise from the Lord-Lieutenant that a 
Bill should be brought in in the next Parliament. So it was, and 
it passed the House of Commons, but it was withdrawn in 
the Lords, through the influence, Dr. Killen says, of Arch- 
bishop King and the other Bishops. But, protected by two resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons, Presbyterians continued to serve 
in the army till in 1755 Protestant nonconformists were legally 
admitted to military service. Before that time, by the Act of 
Toleration in 1719, the worship of Protestant nonconformists, 
except those who denied the doctrine of the Trinity, was legalized. 
Presently we hear of disputes within the Presbyterian body itself, 
disputes about subscription that led to a schism ; and later in the 
century distinct heterodoxy appeared. We hear complaints of 
Arianism among the rians, and indeed in the Kstablish- 
ment also; and—for we can hardly think that Dr. Killen con- 
founds the two systems—Arianism gradually sank into modern 
Unitarianism. These facts about his own communion are to our 
mind the most interesting part of Dr. Killen’s book. And he cer- 
tamly does not pe porme their importance. Throughout his 
second volume he finds much more to say about either of the other 
communions than he does about his own. 

In the course of the great Methodist movement Wesley several 
times visited Ireland, and Wesley is a great difficulty in the eyes 
of Dr. Killen. He cannot make him out at all. The High 
Churehman who employed la: preachers is a mystery beyond Dr. 
Killen’s understanding. Wesley’s position during the greater part 
of his life is intelligible and consistent enough. Towards the end of 
it he certainly fell into strange inconsistencies ; as when he, a Pres- 
byter, took upon him to consecrate a Bishop for America. But 
even this he justified only on special grounds; his ordinary 
conduct is plain enough. A clergyman of the Church of England, a 
firm believer in Apostolical succession, he held that the necessities of 
the times justified certain irregularities in the matter 
but he held also that none but an ordained minister any right 
to administer sacraments ; he remained in full communion with the 
Church, and would not communicate with Dissenters. For all this 
he draws on himself the fiercest wrath of Dr. Killen. Now the 
doctrine of Apostolical succession may be true or false, rational or 
absurd ; but it is perfectly intelligible. It is simply that no one 
has a right to minister who has not a commission from those who 
were first commissioned to minister. Its weak point is that it 
makes the validity of ordinances depend on a kind of legal proof 


in a matter where legal pret cannot be had. But Dr. Killen, 
from one end of his book to the other, mixes it up with ques- 
tions about diocesan episcopacy, about the worthiness and un- 
worthiness of ministers, and a of other things which have 
nothing to do with the matter. is doctrine, which he really 
does not understand, is Dr. Killen’s chief bugbear, and it always stirs 
him up to wrath. Very early in his story he thinks that he nas made 
a point out of the familiar fact that, in the early days of Ireland, 
Presbyter abbots exercised jurisdiction, but kept a bishop to ordain. 
Now this may prove a good deal against diocesan episcopacy ; but it 
surely proves that with this contempt of episcopal jurisdiction 
was combined the extremest possible view of the episcopal suc- 
cession. So, later on, the question of the retention of the episcopal 
succession of Ireland in the sixteenth century leads Dr. Killen to 
much needless declamation on the worthlessness of consecration 
by such a man as Edmund Bonner. So, when we get to Wesley, 
we read :— 

Among the Presbyterians he was less successful. As an Episcopalian 
clergyman, they could not be expected to regard him with much favour ; 
and the narrow spirit he manifested in relation to their Church did not tend 
to abate their prejudices. To the last he retained somewhat of the leaven 
of his Oxford education ; he held, for many vears, the doctrine of apostoli- 
cal succession ; and he seemed to think that, as a minister of the Church of 
England, he was bound to give no countenance whatever to Dissenters. 
Though lay preaching was an essential part of his own ecclesiastical 
machinery, he deemed it his duty to attend the public service of the Esta- 
blished Church—no matter how worthless the officiating clergyman; but 
he could not see his way to ‘join in the worship of the non-conformists, even 
when conducted by a most worthy and able pastor. The Presbyterians 
marked these inconsistencies ; and he sometimes blamed them for the cold- 
ness with which he was received by them, when he might have discovered 
an apology in his own exclusiveness. Though the non-couformists of 
Ulster, as a body, had now much declined in piety and zeal, many of them 
were still noted for vital godliness; and recent controversies with Non- 
Subscribers and Seceders had kept up a spirit of inquiry ; so that, in point 
of religious knowledge, they stood on a higher | than the rest of the 
Protestant eageiniee. Wesley, though an eminent saint, was not a great 
theologian. His mind was better fitted to explain elementary truths, and 
to arrange practical details, than to solve difficulties and grasp comprehen- 
sive Denver ae Hence his creed was an incongruous medley of Evangelism 
and Pelagianism. Those of the Presbyterians who were well grow in 
the doctrines of Calvinism saw his weakness; many of them assembled to 
hear him preach ; but the feeble attacks which he sometimes made on their 
peculiar views, lowered him much in their estimation. 

In a note Dr. Killen adds :— 


His attachment to the Episcopal church completely blinded his better 
judgment. Thus, we find him, on one occasion, mentioning it, as a matter 
of thankfulness, that “ even J. D, has not now the least thought of leaving 
it (the Episcopal church), but attends there be the minister good or bad,” — 
Journal, p. 464. The Apostle Paul sharply rebukes such folly. See Gal., 
i. 7,8; Acts, XX. 29, 31. 

We have turned to the Lag a in the New Testament; but in 
what way they tell against Wesley is quite beyond our under- 
standing. But Dr. Killen’s wrath against the great Methodist 
follows him when he is dead and gone. In the beginning of this 


century there was a Mr. Roe, a gg of the Established 
Church, of Evangelical views, whom Dr. Killen greatly admires, 
and doubtless not without reason. But he cannot speak well of 
Roe without another blow at Wesley :— 

Though an earnest Churchman, the Minister of St. Mary’s, Kilk , Was 
no narrow-minded bigot. He had no idea of imitating the folly of John 
Wesley, who persisted in attending the ministry of the Establishment—no 
matter how worthless the preacher, and how unprofitable the sermon. 
Oliver Cromwell, with many a great Protestant hero, does not 
please Dr. Killen. He is too Ticnattan forhim. The Baptists agai 
were “ too often distinguished by a very narrow and factious 
spirit.” Archbishop Loftus was “ sadly ignorant of the mystery 
of godliness.” And so on at all denominations in turn. How the 
most “ Particular Baptist” could show a narrower spirit than Dr, 
Killen we cannot guess. Still, as we have Dr. Killen’s 
narrowness is consistent with a certain kind of fairness, and his 
book contains a good deal of real information for those who 
have strength to find their way to it through the jungle of cant by 
which it has to be approached. 


DICTIONARY OF THE PALI LANGUAGE.* 


— publication of this work removes a re which has. 
long rested upon Oriental scholarship. Pah, the sacred lan- 
e of the Buddhists, the language used for religious purposes in 
ylon and from the borders of India to the confines of China, 
has up to this time been without a dictionary. The Buddhist re- 
ligious writings are of great extent and of high interest and impor- 
tance, but hitherto the approach to them been through the 
Sanskrit, which im a minor degree is somewhat the same as if a 
Hindu had to acquire a knowledge of Italian literature through 
the medium of Latin. This language was originally a provincial 
dialect, the tongue used by the people of Magadha, in India; but 
it was the language in which Gautama Buddha promulgated his 
doctrines, and his preaching raised it to a dignity far above all 
its sister It is the 
or Magadhese, and, as in the case of other sacred languages, it has 
been affirmed to be the primeval , OF, in its own words, 
“the original language, in which men of former and Brahma 
angels, and those who have never heard and supreme 


* A Dictionary of the Pali Language. By Robert Caesar Childers, late 
of the Ceylon Cet Service, Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature a% 
University College, London. London: Triibner & Co. 
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Buddhas speak.” Like other pretensions of the same kind, this 
has had to give way before the light of science. There is no 
question as to the relationship of Pali. It is intimately connected 
with Sanskrit, and altho Mr. Childers asserts “that Pali 
cannot be derived from Sanskrit, but stands to it in the relation of 
a younger sister,” we hold to the more commonly received opinion 
that Pali is a direct descendant of Sanskrit. According to Mr. 
Childers, 
about two-fifths of the Pali vocabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents; nearly all the remaining words present a 
more or less late or corrupted form. The change is in some instances slight, 
but there are extreme cases in which the change is so great that the identity 
is not at first sight apparent. Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 
the Pali vocabulary ; but there remains a small, though important, resi- 
duum of forms distinctly older than classical Sanskrit, and found only in 
the oldest known Sanskrit—that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not feel sure that 
Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than the most ancient 
Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the allied Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages. 
These are the reasons which have induced Mr. Childers to believe 
that Pali is not a derivative of Sanskrit; and that “the two lan- 
g are independent corruptions of the lost Aryan speech which 
is their common parent.” But, with the exception of the last 
point, that of “ the few precious relics,” these arguments are not 
only consistent with, but demonstrative of, the Sanskrit origin of 
Pali. in general have words more or less numerous 
which never find their way into literature, and “the precious 
relics” were probably vulgar words used by Sanskrit-speaking 
people, but not admissible into literary compositions. Mr. Childers 
admits that “ Pali is on the whole in a decidedly later stage than 
Sanskrit,” and indeed it exhibits the structural decay which is the 
decisive mark of the progress of time. Some of the vowels have 
been lost, compound consonants have been broken up and softened 
down, the dual number has been dropped, two tenses of the verb 
have been discarded, and many other changes have been made, all 
proving it to be a later and more practical tongue. But “ late” only 
in a comparative sense. Standing between Sanskrit and the ver- 
naculars of the present day, it is modern as compared with the 
former, ancient as compared with the latter and with the tongues 
of modern Europe. At what early period Pali was first developed 
we know not, but it was before the advent of Buddha in the sixth 
century B.c.; and as to the period at which it merged into the 
modern languages of India we are not much better informed ; but 
surely Mr, Childers has made a slip in the second line of his 

reface, when he asserts that “it was spoken in the sixth century 
before Christ, and has therefore been a dead language for consider- 
ably over two thousand years.” If he really means what this seems 
to say, we do not see the force of the “therefore,” and we would 
ask for the proof that Pali ceased to be a spoken la before 
the beginning of the Christian era. The oldest Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Buddhist Canon, as it is called, consist of a work entitled 
Trimtaka, “the Three Baskets ” from its divisions into the three 
subjects of Discipline, Doctrine, and Metaphysics. According to 
Buddhist writers the present recension dates from the third General 
Council held in the year 309 B.c. But it “is said to be a mere 
revival of the first recension, which was made in B.C. 543, just 
after Gautama’s death.” Thisis a high antiquity, and has been 
strongly contested ; but it has lately received an important confir- 
mation in the discovery by General Cunningham, the Archeolo- 
gical Surveyor, of a series of sculptures with inscriptions belonging 
to the third century B.c. These sculptures are illustrations of 
Scriptural = and in one instance a whole sentence contain- 
ing a remarkable expression seems to have been quoted from the 
Tripitaka, All these sculptures are in perfect accord with the 
Buddhist Scriptures and testify to their antiquity. Nor are other 
cerroborations wanting. Mahendra, the great Buddhist missionary, 
went to Ceylon in B.c. 307, and took with him, not only the 7’r?- 
pitaka, but a mass of writings which had grown up in explanation 
and illustration of that work. It is obvious that considerable time 
must have been required for the production of commentaries so 
various and voluminous. Mahendra converted Ceylon to Buddhism, 
and translated the commentaries from Pali into Sinhalese. 
This translation became so popular that it entirely supplanted the 
original, and in course of time the latter was altogether lost. 
Buddha-ghosha, another great Buddhist luminary, who lived in 
the fifth century a.D., retranslated the work into Pali and added to 
it great contributions of his own. Pali had by this time asserted 
its dignity as a sacred language, the Sinhalese version of the com- 
mentaries disap in its turn, and Buddha-ghosha’s translation 
established itself and still maintains its position as a work of the 
highest authority. Mr. Childers says :—“ Much of the matter his 
commentaries contain is as old as Tripitaka itself, while, like 
the Tripitaka, they are rich in history and folklore, and abound in 
narratives which shed a flood of light on the social and moral 
condition of ancient India.” The dates we have quoted cannot be 
accepted as incontestable, but they are consistent with each other 
and are in accord with the natural development of the Buddhist 
religion. Further researches may reduce them a little, but cannot 
materially diminish the antiquity of Buddhism or of the Buddhist 
commentaries. 

fli literature is extensive, but consists princi of religious 

works. It has a considerable number no 
dictionary, as we understand the term. Excelling Sanskrit, it has 
two historical works of great value—the Dipavansa and the Mahd- 
vansa, There is also a very curious work called Milinda Panha, 
or Questions of Menander :— 


Whatever be the origin [says Mr. Childers] of this remarkable work, 


there can be no doubt of its great antiquity, for it exhibits a familiarity 
with Greek names and places, and records a religious discussion between 
the Buddhist divine Nagasena and a Yona [Ionian] King Milinda, who 
can be identified with certainty with the Bactrian King Menander. The 
latter lived towards the end of the second century B.c., and is stated by the 
Greek historians to have ruled over part of Hindustan. 

A portion of this curious work has been translated by Mr, 
Trenckner, a Dane, but as yet it remains unpublished. 

It is now just half a century since Pali was brought to the 
notice of the learned of Europe. In 1826 Burnouf and Lassen 
published their Essai sur le Pali, In this admirable work they 
demonstrated the relationship between Sanskrit and Pili, gave a 
short sketch of Pali grammar, and, by exhibiting the phonetical 
changes undergone by words in their descent from one language to 
the other, they opened the way through Sanskrit to a knowledge 
of Pali, This work has been the foundation upon which all later 
students have worked. Two years before this, in 1824, Clough, a 
missionary in Ceylon, had published a Pali grammar there, but it 
seems to have been unknown to the writers of the Essai, and it 
has always been a rare book in Europe. This grammar had its 
merits, but is no longer in repute. Burnouf's Pali studies afterwards 
produced splendid results in his Introduction a histoire du 
Bouddhisme and the Lotus dela Bonne Loi. A great addition to 
our knowledge of Pali and the history of Buddhism was made 
in 1837 by Mr. George Turnour, a member of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, in his publication of the text and translation of a 
volume of the Mahavansa, the great Buddhist chronicle, to which 
he prefixed a long and valuable introduction. The importance 
of this work can only be duly appreciated by men who are 
acquainted with the monstrous fables which in Sanskrit take the 

lace of history. One great difficulty under which Mr. Turnour 
aboured, and which he deeply felt, was the want of a dictionary, 
the place of which was ill supplied by the Sinhalese explanations 
of men not always adequately informed. This work remains a 
lasting memorial of Mr. Turnour’s knowledge and perseverance. 
Unfortunately it is incomplete, for death deprived the world of 
his services before he had completed the seeond volume. He had 
made considerable progress with it, and we have heard that his 
MSS. are still in the possession of his family. Their completion 
and publication would no doubt be gratifying to his surviving re- 
latives, and all who are interested in the history of Buddhism 
would receive them with due appreciation. Such a work could 
fall into no better hands than those of Professor Childers, a 
successor in the same Civil Service, whose merits Turnour would 
have been the first to recognize, and whose dictionary he would 
have hailed as the ardently desired boon. Space will not admit of 
a record of the names of all who have rendered services to Pali 
learning ; but one name stands out pre-eminent, that of Fausbill, 
a learned Dane, who has, among other works, published the text 
and translation of the moral work called Dhamma-pada, and is now 
engaged upon a complete edition of the Jdtakas, or “tales of the 
former births of Buddha,” each of which “contains a moral, a 
warning, or an example.” 

The first great practical value of Professor Childers’s Dictionary 
is that the study of Pali can now be taken up and pursued without 
a previous knowledge of Sanskrit. The more simple language may 
be acquired without the necessity of mastering its complex and 
copious predecessor. So the publication of the work can hardly fail 
of giving a great stimulus to Pali studies. Nor will the scholar who 
has approached Pali through Sanskrit undervalue the services 
rendered by this work. The need of a dictionary is one that the 
best of scholars in all languages constantly feel. The Pali 
student could, it is true, fall back upon his Sanskrit Lexicon; 
but, though the way thither was in general plain enough, it was 
often difficult and obscure, sometimes even delusive. It was 
easy enough to see that for putta the word putra must be sought 
for in Sanskrit, and that for sanjha the equivalent was sandhya. 
A little practice would teach that rukkham=vriksham, pachchusd= 
pratyishd, and even vimamsd=mimdnsd, but no unaided acumen 
would leada man to adhastdt as the original of the Pali hetthd. 
or to chatvérimsat as the source of tdlisa. The same Pali word 
might represent two distinct Sanskrit originals of very different 
meanings; thus Pali mudd:kd represents the Sanskrit mudrikd, a 
seal-ring, and mridhvikd, a grape. The work before us will also 
render a service to history and archzology in helping to more full 
and satisfactory translations of the ancient inscriptions of India. 
There are inscriptions all over the country either in Pali or in 
dialects approaching more nearly to that language than to any other. 
Among them are the inscriptions of Priyadarsi, or Asoka, in par- 
ticular, of which the translations are incomplete, and are un- 
convincing in many parts. This Dictionary will certainly not 
clear up all their difficulties, but it will help to their solution. 
Lastly, at the risk of exciting the ire of Sanskrit scholars, 
we venture to express an expectation that a Pali dictionary 
may occasionally supply a ray of light for the elucidation 
of Sanskrit, and of the later Sanskrit in particular. Many Pali 
words of undoubted Sanskrit origin have meanings which the 
Sanskrit dictionaries do not give to their prototypes. When did 
they obtain these meanings? Were they all developed after the 
separation of Pali from Sanskrit? or had the original Sanskrit 
words obtained a vernacular application which the Sanskrit lexi- 
cographers refused to recognize? It may be safe perhaps to 
answer, Partly the one and partly the other. But if no answer can 
be given, these developed or additional meanings at least show the 
course which the national mind was taking in eliciting new mean- 
ings from the vocables. 

. Childers has not enjoyed the advantages which the lexi- 
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cographers of other Oriental languages have had. Works like the 
and dhatupathas of the Sanskrit, the Jughats of the Arabic, 
and the farhangs of the Persian have been almost, though not 
entirely, wanting. Clough published a list of Pdli roots in his 

, and he also printed in Sinhalese characters, with English 
Seainitiona, the only Pali work approaching the nature of a dic- 
tionary. This work is called Absidhdnappadipikd, or “ Lamp of 
Nouns,” and in it the nouns of the language are collected together 
in classes, not para to their spelling, but according to their 
meaning—as parts of the body, trees, metals, and so forth. The 
book dates from the twelfth century, and, strange as it may seem 
to uninitiated Europeans, it attempted no explanation of the words 
thus strung together ; their meanings had to be inferred from their 
associations. These were the foundations Mr. Childers had to 
work upon; all the rest of his materials had to be gathered from 
the researches of his European predecessors, and his own study of 
Pali texts. The work has thus been one requiring more than the 
ordinary labour and research of lexic hers. It is a curious fact 
connected with Pali that it has no alphabet of its own. The old 
Indian Ldét or Monumental alphabet is indeed called Pali, but 
simply because the and dialects of the inscriptions re- 
the Pali. Since those days Pédli has dressed itself 
in the characters of the countries in which it is used. In 
Ceylon it uses Sinhalese, in Burma the Burmese, and in Siam 
the Siamese. This must have acted as a very considerable check 
upon the interchange of thought and knowledge, though it may 
have led many men to a study of their sacred literature who 
might never have entered upon it had the entrance been barred by 
the difficulty of an unknown alphabet. The Pali words in the 
Dictionary before us are printed in Roman letters; the Sanskrit 
equivalents are in the Nagari characters. This additional expense 
and trouble might have been spared, but probably we have to thank 
the Nagari characters for the ample spacings of the lines, which 
renders the book very legible. The practical value of a dictionary 
can only be thoroughly tested by students who are constantly 
using it and requiring its assistance. Still critics may form some- 
thing like an adequate judgment of its worth, and, so far as we 
have examined waa tested it, we have found it to answer all 
requirements. Professor Childers is to be congratulated for havin, 
completed a great and useful work, and for having facilitated an 
given a strong incentive to the prosecution of Pali studies. A 
first dictionary must of necessity be deficient, and of itself it sup- 
plies the instruments by which its shortcomings are discovered. 
A wider and deeper range of study is reached by its means, and it 
thus helps to swell ita own stores. The book has laid a broad and safe 
foundation for the extension of Pali learning, and if Mr. Childers 
lives to see Pali lexicography advance as much upon his labours 
as Sanskrit lexicography has advanced upon the labours of Wilson, 
no one, we are persuaded, will be more gratified than he will be, 
and assuredly no one will be more entitled to rejoice over the 
results. It would be unjust to close our notice without stating 
that in a few important matters the book is more of a cyclopwdia 
than a dictionary. Terms like Mbbdn (Sans. Nirvéna), Sankhdra, 
Jhénam (Sans. Dhyana), and Kamma (Karma), are explained and 
discussed at length with great acuteness and knowledge. 


BLOTTED OUT.* 
ME PENDER CUDLIP, in an introductory notice to this 


novel, pleads the occurrence of a severe domestic sorrow as 

a ground for claiming the special — of her readers. 
There is, however, an obvious distinction between personal sym- 
pathy for any one in affliction, and the suspension of critical 
judgment. he painful circumstances under which the story 
was written may account for some of its deficiencies, but this 
would seem to be rather a reason for postponing the publi- 
cation until the author was in a condition to do justice to 
her task. As it is, private grief is no excuse for an offen- 
sive plot, vulgarity of diction, and faulty mar. Spirit, 
ightness, the creative faculty, are all dependent on temporary 
conditions ; but syntax is a fixed quantity not to be disturbed by 
outward circumstance. “It is me”; “ different to”; a re- 
commendation to “do it quiet,” and an agonized expression of 
“ Why can’t I be easy and pretty in my way of moving about like 
Claire is?” forced from the heroine as she “ grabs” at certain 
things, violently “ jerking myself about most ungracefully in doing 
it”; a servant who “ stumps out,” and Aunt Helen who “ stumps 
away through the wilderness”; young ladies who ask each other 
if they “ have swopped ”; a young gentleman who says to a young 
ry, “ Well, you are a rum little thing,” and again, “ that rum 
little face of yours”; dogs that “ flop their kind old heads 
down on the pillow”; a young man spoken of as “ the beautiful 
of contention which has been grabbed at by so many”; 
“appall,” ‘“ debonaire,” “ empresse,” “ stichwort,” “I can’t suck up 
to snobs,” “ respecting this swim we're in,” “I don’t want to get a 
tise out of Claire's jealousy”—these are a few of the flowers of 
—_ and orthography with which the writer adorns her pages. 
lang seems as natural to her as bad mar; and the odour of 
the stable which runs through the book is also very unpleasant. 
Even Mr. Vincent, described as “the grandest gentleman” Tim, 
the autobiographer, has ever known, speaking of his four daughters 
te @ comparative stranger, calls them “a scratch team,” which, 


* Blotted Out. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of 
“ Denis Donne,” &c. ‘3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1876. 


unless they had all been by different mothers, is scarcely a 

priate ; and of one he faathae says, that her vocation is “ teal 
men to the devil.” Inked fingers Mrs, Cudlip calls “a shady fact ” ; 
her hero wants “a peg” when he desires brandy and soda water ; 
and there is not a where we could not find some fault of 


grammar or style. But we fear her case is ho Year after 
year she flings off her hastily constructed books without the 
faintest sign of improvement. 

We do not know what Mrs. Cudlip has to herself in 


Blotted Out. Is it a dim kind of reflection of George Sand’s 
Léone Léoni? or does she herself not see the infinite baseness of 
her hero, and the shameful lesson taught by the ending? We 
have seldom read a more disagreeable story, or one more untrue to 
nature. It has not the excuse of that keen and subtle, if ghastly, 
power of analysis by whieh some French writers give at least a 
certain intellectual value to their abominations; for the character 
of Tim, like that of Claire, is a muddle throughout; and if Theo 
Bligh, the hero, had been as bad as he is drawn, he would have 
certainly gone on to worse. As it is, he is like a man —— by 
nothing midway down a precipice. It is against every law of 
nature that he does not go to the bottom. As for Tim—whose 
real name is Emma, and who is represented as the soul of 
honour, truth, fidelity, and love—she is a mere bit of patch- 
work throughout. ‘She is introduced to us as her father’s 
favourite and the favourite of her lovely sister Claire; but 
as the abhorrence of her stately, sleepy, fair, and placid Aunt 
Helen, who “lows” when she speaks, and is ly described 
by some term that likens her to a cow. Tim is also described 
as ugly, red-haired, untidy, impetuous; passionately fond of 
her tather, and devoted with more than a sister's love to Olaire, 
but with a strangely bitter feeling to Aunt Helen, and a con- 
se for her sisters Mabel and Magdalen, the twins, as well 
marked as her bitterness. But she is upright and clever; s0 
clever that, when Mr. Vincent makes that speech about his 
“scratch team ” to which we have referred, he describes the voca- 
tion of this his youngest daughter as “ To understand what is 
meant, and to be able to read through [between ?] the lines of 
what is said—which not one woman in a thousand can do.” 
Given all these heroic qualities, we must look on Tim’s character 
then, as a moral bungle from end to end; for how could a girl 
with so much goodness and strength and clearness of insight do 
the base and mean and silly and weak things with which Mrs. 
Cudlip has credited her heroine, and yet retain anything like 
harmonious development? It is giving to the body of a dove the 
beak and talons of a kite. 

The story opens with the arrival of Aunt Helen's nephew, one 
Theo Bligh, a handsome young fellow who has “ large greenish 
hazel eyes,” through which his feelings are read as clearly “ as if 
they were lighted by the soul of a woman”; who is “ brilliant” 
as well as beautiful as a star, and “ has all the highest intellectual 
faculties” proved “by the shape of his beautiful proud-looking 
head, and the way in which it is poised on a throat that is as 
slender and as delicately refined away at the back as a woman’s.” 
This exquisite creature it is who calls Tim a “rum little thing” and 
“a little tempest,” “a poor little flustered bungling woman,” and 
“Tim” in quite a friendly manner in the early days of their ac- 
quaintance ; who “dances a break-down at a cow, until that 
outraged animal bellows and stamps its foot savagely” ; holds out 
his arms “in an impassioned way to a lady who is standing on a 
hill not far off—an austere, conventional woman,” while he si 
“ Look down below, lady, look down below!” But “ the darling 
boy,” as Tim calls him, does worse than offend against the ele- 
ments of good breeding. He sets to work deliberately to make 
“ the little tempest ” in love with him, and, when he has succeeded, 
he does the same thing with Claire. Both sisters go down before 
him at a breath ; each sister knows that the other loves him; but 
Claire, though she sees that Tim is breaking her heart for him, 
has no scruple in winning him to her own side ; and Tim, though 
Claire, whom she loves so fondly, is e d to him, has no shame 
in continuing to worship him, to obey him, to see him in private, 
to be his slave and creature, and, even when herself engaged, to 
indulge her love for her Antinous in a way that is neither natural 
nor innocent. “The whole situation is pretty, wrong, unworthy 
of him, and of Claire’s sister,” says Tim to herself, when she is 
walking out with him clandestinely, feeling that she “ought to 
ice her heart, and make her manner frigid,” but letting him call 
her “ darling,” and beg of her to “still love him for ‘himself a 
little.” The upshot of this pretty, but wrong, situation is that 
Theo asks her for two hundred pounds. She is to get it from 
her father, under pretence of wanting it for her trousseau, and 
this is the way in which it is done :— 

« Now, look here, don’t be ecstatic,” he says quietly, “ but if you want 
to help me, do this: just ask your father to let you have two hundred 
pounds ; he will understand that it’s for your trousseau, and by the time 
you want it for that purpose I shall be able to refund it to you. It’s not a 
great thing, this first favour that I ask of you, is it, little Tim ? it’s only 
asking you to put off the purchase of your Wedding finery for a few weeks.” 

I would put it off for ever to serve him; I love him so utterly, that I 
would go in sackcloth and ashes from the present moment to the day of my 
death, if my doing so would make things pleasant for him ; still, I feel that 
in asking me to do this he is asking me to do something which is ignoble. 
I am impulsive, but I am not an impostor. Why should Theo take it for 
granted that I am ready to go to my father, whom I regard as the 
with lie in But I love I 
Ove eve! and 6 ow on the care. ace changes so ra 
meron 4 ony every rapid change within. Besides, in saving him, shail 
I not be serving Claire? Their interests are indivisible. 


“ Will you do this for me, and do it at once, Tim?” he asks softly. 
“ Claire raved and ranted when I asked her to do it, although she is the 
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one who will benefit by it in the end; but you have nothing to gain by 
the effort for me, And soe, as you're the truest woman I know, 
ake it?” 

Aye! that I will! for my sister’s sake and his, love shall win for him 
the luere that he needs. I pledge myself very quietly, merely saying, “ I’ll 
speak to papa to-night ;” but he feels a certain security in my words I am 
proud to see, for he becomes his own irre ible self again as we approach 
the house, and trolls out more thrillingly than ever the ballad of “ The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” 


After Tim has thus deceived her father, and got the two hundred 
ds from him by false pretences, Claire, the proud immaculate 
ire, says to her, “ I wouldn't have done it myself, because I’m to 
be Theo's wife, and I shouldn't like him to be able to say that I had 
ever done a mean thing; but what would have been mean in me 
is noble in you, Tim, and at least you'll always find me grateful ” ; 
and Theo, in their next interview, thanks her by saying that he is 
“awfully pleased at her powers of diplomacy ” :— 
* At my powers of n,” I say indignantly. 
“No, no, we'll have no hard words about it ; you’ve done me a great 
and I shall never forget it, never forget what [owe to you. [’m 
net the kind of fellow to turn round and revile a woman for being weak 
on my account; I know that you’ve done this because—well! because you 
think too much of me; but I’m grateful to you, Tim, and I’ll never turn 
round upon you!” 

His magnanimity simply paralyses me! Have I fallen so low for love 
of him, that his nature can dare to pity and despise me ? 

I don’t ask this question aloud, I ask it of my own conscience, and to my 
joy my true conscience tells me “ No.” What I have done I have done for 

e’s sake, for his good! My love for him, ruinous as it may be to 
myself, will never lead me to do anything that may rebound upon and be 
hurtful to him ! 

The most di ble feature of the story is ps that Tim 
throughout confesses Theo’s never able 
to shake herself free from her degrading love for him. When he 
breaks off his engagement with Claire and makes love to Lady 
Torrens — makes loves to her even before the en t is 
broken—when he asks her to marry him, and Lady Tiemne re- 
fuses him with the disgust and disdain that a fine-natured woman 
would of necessity feel for such a creature, Tim’s craven worship 
never ’ en he marries Mrs. Macpherson, a woman old 
enough to be his mother, simply for her money, her heart remains 
as fixed as before ; and she does not scruple to meet him even then 
clandestinely and to lend him money unknown to his wife, though 
she has certainly so much grace of sex as to tell a Miss Ashton, 
with whom Theo, now “The Macpherson,” is flirting, that the 
Mrs. Macpherson of whom he has spoken is his wite, not his 
mother. In the end she dies, loving this infamous scamp to the 
last; and further on we find that Claire marries him, now a rich 
widower, and that thus fate and fortune have worked —— 

fect harmony for the exaltation of one of the most deg 
sen we have ever met with. 

This complication of two sisters with the same lover between 
them is also carried out in the episode of Sydney Dale, who first loves 
Tim—indeed, who has loved her ever since earliest boyhood—and 
then, when his suit with her is et a turns to Claire for conso- 
lation. He dies, however, through Kismet, Tim’s thoroughbred, 
who had been overrun as a two-year-old; and when his will is 
read, it is found that he has left all his fortune to Tim, and that 
he has worded the bequest so that the world may know she might 
have been his wife if she would. 

Nothing can be more rous and unnatural than such 
a passion as that of Tim, Claire, and Mrs. Macpherson being 
set forth as a fair picture of the ordinary love of women for 
men. It is impossible that any man so confessedly contempt- 
ible as Theo Bligh would have been loved with so much ardour 
by three such women. A handsome face and a winning 
manner are certainly of some value in the great contest for 
hearts, but not of supreme value; not of so much worth that they 
can make fine-natured and noble-minded women indifferent to a 
man’s treachery and baseness, to selfishness and ignobility all 
round, Theo Bligh is credited by the author with nothing but 
beauty and manner; yet she makes these quite outweigh a 
succession of events, a series of actions, which none but a scoundrel 
with the most cynical indifference to even the decencies of 
appearance could have carried through. Nor does she give 
any sign by which the reader may believe that she herself 
despises the villany which she portrays. On the contrary, she 
seems to consider it as a right and natural kind of thing that 
Claire should marry this young miscreant at the end. He is 
assumed to have atoned for his misdeeds by going to the 
churchyard where Tim is buried, lifting up his “ bowed head from 
the top of the white marble cross to which he has been clinging” 
when he hears Claire’s footsteps, she also having come to visit 
the poor victim's grave. The last sheet of all is written by Theo, 
when married to Claire; and we would hope that the author 
herself does not fully understand the full baseness of its spirit. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
IBINSON CRUSOE'S Money *, by Mr. David A. Wells, is 
a clever economic pamphlet in narrative form, intended 


to expound the principles of monetary science. The writer resorts 
to what was once a favourite method with economists—a fancy 


* Robinson Crusoe’s Moncey ; or, the Remarkable Financial Fortunes and 
Misfortunes of a Remote Island Community. Wy David A. Wells, late U.S. 


picture of the progress of a community cast on a desert island, 
with all the instincts and tendencies, but without the organizae 
tion or social instruments, of a developed civilization ; and forced 
to devise for itself all at once those institutions which in the actual 
world have been the growth of centuries of gradual and uncon- 
scious self-education. The advantage of this plan is, that 
it enables a skilful writer to exhibit each of the manifold and 
complicated processes of civilized society and commerce in 
their simplest shape; and there is perhaps no part of the 
highly artificial machinery of our daily life which requires ex~ 
planation in this way so much as money. It seems strange to 
any one who has once realized the answer to appreciate the 
Syn that once gathered around Sir Robert Peel’s question, 
“What is a pound?” But these perplexities undoubtedly exist, 
even in the minds of some of those who undertake to instruct 
others on the subject; and the analytic method seems only to 
increase the confusion. On the other hand, the constructive 
method here employed by Mr. Wells helps to make the whole 
subject clear. This little work does not resemble Miss Martin- 
eau's economical stories. There is no human interest in it; the 
characters are mere letters, mere A, B, and C, employed to avoid 
the necessity of constantly repeating economic phrases such as “ the 
purchaser,” “the capitalist,’ “the consumer,” “the State”; and 
the narrative is nates a convenient device to get rid of the con- 
stant use of the hypothetical form. The result is a distinct and 
intelligible view of the whole subject, and at no point does the 
werk rise, either in language or in logical method, beyond easy 
comprehension. In England, where the common sense of socie 
has settled the questions which American economists are 
forced to discuss, Mr. Wall’s essay will be thought rather radi- 
mentary, and those who take an interest in the subject will do 
better to study it in works of a higher order than this, which is 
intended only to enlighten popular ignorance, not to guide a poli- 
tical student through the elements of a scientific problem. 

In his second volume on the American Civil War*, the Count of 
Paris brings down the narrative of military events to the great 
defeat of the Federal army at Fredericksburg. We have 
reviewed the original edition, and need only repeat that, while it 
is in some respects a valuable work, it requires to be taken with 
considerable qualifications. We are willing to believe that the 
Count may be trusted as to the circumstances which passed under 
his own eyes, and the statements which he has actually received 


| from others. But it is evident that he has allowed his sympathies 


with the North to colour his narrative. In some cases he gives 
very inaccurate representations of vital issues, and repeats, without. 
a hint that they have been refuted, some of the most ridiculous 
calumnies and misstatements which were current among the violent 
partisans of the Northern Government during the war, and have 
now been abandoned by the best authorities on that side. He sup- 
presses, for instance, the now confessed fact that, from whatever 
cause, the attempt on Sumter was not only a surprise, which it was 
absolutely gy | for the Confederates to repulse, but a treacher- 
ous surprise, in distinct violation of a promise on which the 
Confederate Government had a right to rely. He repeats the 


into hostilities; and does not even hint that there exists another 
side to the story, a side which he must have heard while ir 
America, and which has since been established as the true account. 
In the present volume he commits a series of errors, within 
the course of a few pages, any one of which would discredit a 
much more careful writer. He calls the Swmter, Alabama, and 
Oreto or Florida “ privateers,” whereas they were regularly com- 
missioned public ships of war. He repeats the charge of mal- 
treating prisoners made against the Confederates; as if he did not 
know that, while the Confederates could barely feed either troops 
or prisoners, and in the North there was no such dearth, a larger 
proportion of prisoners died in the Northern than in the Southern 
prisons. He denies, by implication, that the Northern armies 
ravaged or plundered; yet the conduct of Sherman and Sheridan, 
Stoneman and Hunter, Butler, &c., is sufficiently notorious. He 
gives a false impression of the entire history of the killing of Con- 
federate regular soldiers by Milroy and others; and in denying 
that any Confederate soldier was ever treated as a malefactor, 
forgets the outrage inflicted on Morgan. He makes it a reproach 
to the South that she did not bring fifteen per cent. of her white 
population into the field, the largest proportion ever brought under 
arms by any country in modern times being, it is estimated, five 
r cent. 
go Walker’s work on the Wages Questiont is not in all 
respects sound or trustworthy ; but it contains a good deal of useful 
information, and some reasoning which, if not wholly orthodox, is 
at least plausible. The fundamental doctrine of his system is the 
denial of the existence of a “wages fund,” consisting of a part of 
the capital of any country, by which the amount of wages payable 
is limited. But, as wages are invariably advanced—z.e. paid before 
the produce raised by capital and labour in partnership are realized— 
and as they can only be advanced out of capital, and out of that 
portion of capital which is not invested in machinery or goods, 


* History of the Civil War in Amer'ca. By the Comte de Paris. Trans- 
lated, with the approval of the Author, by Louis F. Tasistro, Edited by 
Henry Coppée, LL.D. London: Sampson Low & Co. Philadelphia: 
Coates & Co. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

t+ The er Question: a Treatise on Wages and the Wages Class, By 
Francis A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy and His- 
tory, Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. New York: Holt & Co 


+ Commissioner of Revenue. With Illustrations by Thomas Nast. 
ew York: Harper & Brothers. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


absurd fiction that the South, on this occasion, wantonly rushed , 
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which Mr. Walker himself admits, it would seem that for any 
given time and place, in the actual state of things, the wages-fund 
theory is true. Mr. Walker urges that, though the labourer 
must live on capital, that capital need not be the employer's. The 
labourer may wait for his share of the joint produce, and live 
meanwhile on what he has previously earned or what he can 
borrow. True, but then, as a matter of fact, he does not; and 
while he lives on advances made by the employer, the wages-fund 
theory holds good, with this proviso, that the quicker the returns 
the smaller is the wages fund in proportion to the wages paid. 
A farmer—say rather a wheat-grower or wool-grower—only 
realizes once a year; he must therefore have in hand a fund sufli- 
cient to pay a year’s wages to all his hands, An ironmaster or 
cotton-spinner may realize on an average once in three months, a 
carpenter once a fortnight, and the wages fund which they must 
respectively retain is limited accordingly. Mr. Walker brings out 
some curious facts in respect to the occasional payment of wages 
otherwise than in advance, which he thinks contradicts the theory, 
not seeing that to such cases the theory does not apply. It is 
true of the actual order of things in general that, wages being 
advanced out of capital, and out of a particular portion of capital, 
for a certain time, are limited by the amount available for the 
advance; but, on the other hand, inasmuch as substance must be 
advanced, the population which can be employed by a given 
available capital cannot exceed that for which the said capital can 
furnish subsistence in advance for the requisite period. The 
more interesting, though from his own standpoint less important, 
parts of his work are those which deal with matter-of-fact ex- 
ceptions to theoretical rules. On some of these—notably on the 
limits of competition, and on the evil effects of those limits on the 
labourer’s condition, both because labour will not go to sell itself 
in the dearest market, and because it is rarely or never able to buy 
its food, clothing, or shelter in the cheapest—he is very pointed and 
very instructive. He has much to say that has not been said, or 
not so well said, before. But he has little or nothing to say that 
has not been anticipated in principle, if not by English economists 
generally, at least Mr. J. 8. Mill, who, above all others, was 
«careful to point out how far his economic principles were absolutely 
true, and how far they were true only of the ultimate tendency of 
existing movements, and of those great areas in space and time 
wherein individual differences and local peculiarities are merged 
and lost. Where Mr. Walker fancies himself in opposition to Mr. 
Mill, it is mostly through defective apprehension ; and where they 
are really opposed, Mr. Walker is invariably wrong. 

Dr. Greene's Historical View of the American Revolution * is as 
shallow and narrow in its partisanship as most American 
writings on that subject are. That anything is to be said in 
behalf of the King and people of England resisting to the 
last the dismemberment ot the Empire is a proposition which 
not even the recent experience of a rebellion much more sorely 
provoked, and put down with much less regard for constitu- 
tional law and popular rights, can bring home to American 
intellects. For the rest, putting aside the spite which breaks 
out at every opportunity—as in exalting a common spy employed 
by the rebels over the head of André, whose death and the 
otfer to exchange his release for the betrayal of Arnold con- 
stitute indelible stains on the memory of Washington—the 
work is original in so far as it brings out the disloyal tendencies 
which had existed and gathered strength for years before the 
rebellion, though the writer leaves out of sight the extent of the 
loyalty which was overridden by the rebellion, and the fact that 
the Revolution, unlike the Southern Secession, was the act of an 
extreme party, not of a nation. 


America Discovered by the Welsh t is one of those strange re- 
vivals of dead myths which forcibly remind us of the resurrection- 
ism practised by the Spiritualists of to-day. Their ghosts are not 
the iriends that left us, but hideous moral caricatures of their worst 
features, The myth of Madoc was a fine poem when sung by 
bards like Merddyn or Taliessin ; it was not unpleasing as versified 
and moralized by Southey ; but here, turned into false history and 
lame hy, and pro by bad argument derived from 
fictions that were not myths, but mere travellers’ fictions, it is 
insufferable. 


_ Mr. Brinton’s Myths of the New World } are of much higher caste, 
just as the shadowy ghosts of Homer are beyond all comparison 
with the solid ghosts, in warm flesh and fine muslin, that attended 
Miss Florence C——. They are real stories of what was once a 
teal belief. The races who held this creed have vanished, their 
myths are dead, and these shadows of what were once solemn and 
sacred realities are worthy of attention and ct. The family 
likeness traceable among them all is curious. ey are essentially, 
not Yankee, but American. In all of the various races which, 
from Ontario to Peru, divided among them the North-Western con- 
tinent, and which it is so difficult to separate by any distinct border 


* Historical View of the American Revolution. By George Washington 
Greene, LL.D., late Non-Resident Professor of American History in Cornell 
University ; Author of “The Life of Maj Greene,” &c. &c. 
Fourth Edition. New York: Hurd & London: Sampson Low 
&Co. 1876. 

t America Discovered by the Welsh in 1170 A.D. Rev. Benjamin F. 
Bowen. Philadelphia: Beadle. & Co. & Co. 1876. 

t The Mi oe toy New World: a Treatise on the Symbolism and Mi 


line, geographical, secular, or ethnical, though they differ widely 
from one another, one general likeness pervades the stories of their 
origin and their destiny. Either they or their first rulers and civi- 
lizers, the givers of maize, the inventors of fire, the authors of 
building and of society—the autochthonic heroes of America, from 
Manco Cassac to Hiawatha—come as white men from the East, 
and depart Westward, whither the souls of their people must 
eventually follow them. It is not that these tales grew up after 
white conquerors had landed; they are tales of mercy and . 
not of war and cruelty, and they are so old as to have contributed 
not a little to the awe inspired by the Eastern invaders. The 
father of the Incas, the Manitou of the Algonquins, were either 
the sun or children of the sun ; and the West is the land of the 
dead because it is the land of the sun’s rest, and of the lengtheni 
shadows. The cross is the symbol of the four cardinal points, | 
of the four winds which blow thence ; a conclusion which is fairly 
supported by the constant appearance of the four in American 
myths. The book is brief and sensible, and worth reading. 

Miss Blackwell’s Physical Basis of Immortality* is one of 
those books, so common in theological controversy, which may 
help to convince those who need no convincing, but are impotent 
to shake the opinions of those who have made their minds in 
the opposite sense, or to relieve any doubts which deserve the 
name—doubts really founded on intellectual difficulties. Miss 
Blackwell reasons like a woman, and is apparently unable to dis- 
tinguish between conjecture and oan sg or understand what 
demonstration and argument respectively are. 


Mr. Day’s Elements of Psychology+ is somewhat misnamed. 
The work deals with the relations of the brain and nervous system 
to each other, to the outer world, and to consciousness; it is in- 
teresting so far as it collects and digests observation and logical 
inference, and only feeble where it tries to combine them into a 
system for which, as yet, half the materials are wanting. 


Miss Duhring’s Gentlefolks t is a collection of essays, some- 
what light, but free from frivolity, dealing chiefly with the —— 
among the less trite phenomena of social and individual life. 
They touch here and there on the character of the writer’s own sex, 
and notably exhibit the difference between a woman of strong 
but feminine nature, and that which is called, and calls itself, a 
strong-minded woman. 

Translation of poetry from one language into another 
requires all the powers of a poet, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of two languages; and that knowledge must 
sufficient to enable the translator to appreciate not merely the 
general meaning of words and phrases, but the special force 
of idiomatic or poetic expressions, and to recognize their 
equivalents in a different tongue. Moreover, the translation of 
verse into verse requires a facility of versification and a compre- 
hension of the force and value of distinct metres which few 
versifiers and not all poets possess. German poetry is so empha- 
tically German that it always loses a great deal in transference to 
another language. German hexameters and pentameters are 
possible and real in a sense in which English imitations are 
neither one nor the other; and Goethe is one of those highly- 
polished poets whose thorough command of the powers of their 
own tongue constitutes the peculiar trouble of translators. Con- 
sidering the extreme difficulty of the task, we must not be 
supposed to slight the merits or the efforts of the renderer if 
we say that the Roman Elegies are not satisfactorily or success- 
fully rendered in the volume before us.§ Yet the translation 
may be worth the perusal of those to whom the original is in- 
accessible. 

Dr. Seguin’s work on Medical Thermometry || contains a good 
deal of curious information respecting the various agencies that 
may affect the temperature of the body which may interest any 
one who loves to pick up desultory fragments of science, indepen- 
dently of its value as a medical treatise, dealing with one of the 
most delicate and critical symptoms of different stages of disease 

A descriptive guide to the Centennial Exhibition comes 
rather late, but may even yet be of practical service to those who 
mean to spend their summer holiday in the United States. 

Mr. Lanman’s “ Biographical Annals” ** is simply a dictionary of 
the known and unknown men who have at different times taken part 
in the government of the Union; the articles on those whose 
names are worth remembering being too brief for use or interest, 


* The Physical Basis of Immortality. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Author of “Studies in General Science,” &c. New York : Putnam’s Sons. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876, 

Elements of Psychology. By Henry N. Day, Author of “ Logic,” “ Moral 
&e. York: Putnam’s Sampson Low & 
Co. 1876. 

Gentlefolks and Others. By Julia Duhring, Author of “ Philosophers 
Fools.” Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & 
Co. 1876. 

Goethe’s Roman Elegi Translated into English Verse, in the 
Original Metre. By L. Noa. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller. London: 
Medical Thermometry and Human Temperature. By E. Seguin, M.D. 
ney York : Wood & og London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


§ What is the Centennial? and how to See it. London: Triibner & Co, 


1876. 

** Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of the United States 
during its First Century, from Original and Official Sources. Charles 
Lanman, A 3 


logy of the Red of America, By Daniel G. Brinton, AM., M.D. 
cua New York: Holt & Co. London: Triibner & 


uthor of the “ Dictionary of Co’ ” &e., &e. W. 
James Aughin. London: Sampees Law & Go. 1876. 
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and those which deal with men deservedly or necessarily forgotten 
too numerous for convenience. 

Another Report on the Geology and Geography * of the Terri- 
tories affords new of all kin valu- 
able in its way, but too desultory and fragmen to do more 
than furnish materials for a really serviceable work. The man who, 
gifted at once with scientific ‘nowledge of the subject and a 
practical sense of the public requirements, should summarize the | 
mass of information collected by the officers of the Survey in a 

| 


popular form, would do good service, and ought to realize a hhand- 
some remuneration. 

Mr. Waring’s treatise on Drainage + is too technical for general | 
readers, but contains many rere which would be of service to © 
houseowners and tenants, and much practical information and 
advice which might advantageously be studied by builders and 
“sanitary engineers.” 

The last wsanael volume of the Record of Science and Industry} is 
as useful as its predecessors, the character and arrangement of which | 
we have already described so fully that we need not do more than 1° 
mention the appearance of the present number of the series. 

The collection of papers entitled Men and Manners in America 
One Hundred Years Ago § is another of the many works that are 
specially associated with the “Centenary” festival of American 
independence ; but has an interest of its own, and differs from the 
multitude of retrospective volumes called forth by the occasion in 
that it is really appropriate, instructive, readable, and entertaining. 

New World Tragedies\| have nothing of the New World about 
them except their signal disregard of historical truth. Their treat- 
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ment of Old World subjects is not otherwise novel or characteristic. 
Their style certainly rises above the level of sheer mediocrity, 


but not high enough to win them popularity in an age when there | 


is so much poetry of secondary excellence that only that which | 
is first-rate has a fair chance of being generally read. 


* Annual Report of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey | 

the Territories, embracing Colorado and parts of Adjacent pene) 

pe a Report of Progress of the Exploration for the Year 1874. By F.V 
Hayden, United States Geologist. Conducted under the Authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

+ The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns. By George E. 
Waring, Jun., Consulting Engineer for Agricultural and Sanitary Works. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

»* Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1875. Edited by Spencer 

Baird, with the assistance cf Eminent Men of Science. London: 
& Co. 1876. 


§ Suns-souci Series. Men and Manners in America One Hundred Years | 


Ago. Edited by H. E. Scudder. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


|| New World Tragedies from Old World Life; with other Poems. By 


Jolin M. Leavitt. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi= 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, ts £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in ethene, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Now ready, VOLUME XLI., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| | THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION will CLOSE on 


MONDAY, August 7. Admission (from 8 A.M. to 7 P.M.), One Shilling. Nig sees Is., or 
| bound, with pencil, 1s. 6d. The Exhibition will be open in the Evening from Monday, 
July 31, to Saturday, August 5, from 8 to 11 P.M., at the reduced charge of Sixpence A 

and Sixpence Catalogue, and on Monday, August 7 (Bank Moliday), the admission 

the day and evening will be Sixpence, Catalogue Sixpence. 


ORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 
the PRE TORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE (the latter just 
completed), each 33 by 22 22 feet; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wite,”” “ Christian Martyrs, 
* Night of the Crucifixion,” “ House of Caiaphas,” xc. &c., at the DORE GALL RY 
| 32 New BondStreet. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


| LWA AH WALTON.—EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
Eastern, Engl lish &c., NOW OPEN. Burlington 
Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Is. Ten to six. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
| PREPARATORY LOWER SCHOOL, 
| Boarding and Tuition, under Fourteen, £80; over Fourteen, £90. Non-Shareholders pay an 
extra fee of £6. Special ‘advantages for Sons of Clergy men and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Kev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. “Head- Master, late Fellow 
ong Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
The THIRD TERM will begin on Monday, September 18. 


ar 

SHARDS TOCK COLLEGE, CHARD, Dorset.—Head-Master, 

Rev. H. M. ROBINSON, M.A. (late of Chigwell), assisted by Graduates in High 

| Honours. Leet ge for Public School Scholarships and the Universities. A depart- 

| ee opened next ‘erm, under the Head- Master, for deiicate and backward Boys. The entire 

charge taken of Indian and Colonial Children, for whom the perfect arrangements, home ccm- 

iurts, and beautiful and healthy situation near the sea are especially eee Ref ferences aud 
further particulars on application. ‘The Next Term begins September 15, 


ALL SCHOOL. —TEN ENTR: AN SCHOL 


Mathematics. with Nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas, Layme: = 
out eee tion, 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, 


Ficetw 
THE WESTERN COLLEGE, Brighton.— 
Principal_Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.C.P. "Thorough preparation for the 
Public Schovta and Universities, the Naval and Military Colleges, Local and Civil Servie 
Examinations, and for Protessional and Commercial Life. ie advantages for the acquisi- 
ay Modern Languages and Physical Science. Prospectuses of Terms, &c. on application 0 
PRINCIPAL. 


THE. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 
w ready for Boarders. At the lai revision (Christmas, 1875) there were 26 Boys 

from this ‘School at the “wry ~ of whom 21 had obtained Scholarships, Exhibitions, &. 

zt their “eee ane Col An Open Scholarship at Christ's and a Sizarship at Trinity 

just bee 

_ For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


HURSLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A, 

Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares BOYS, between the ages of Seven and "Twelve, for the 
Public Schools. Terms, 100 and 120 Guineas. Holidays as at Winchester College.—Addres, 
| Home Close, Hursley, Winchester. 


| Ke ENSINGTON.—SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. NASH, for 
ten years Head-Master of the Collegiate School, and former! 
| of Farington, Ootacamund, receives PUPILS at 26 Addison Gardens South. Tuition~ 
| 5, 6, or 7 Guineas per Term. ‘Term begins September ilk. 
Yorkshire.— 


GEDBERGH SCHOOL, 


New Scheme. Governors well known for their interest in Education. New Cubicles, 
Lavatories, Bathroom, and Fives-courts. Exhibitions, &c. District very healthy. Head 
Master—Rev. F F. HEPPENSTALL. M.A., from whom further particulars may be obtai 


HILL SIDE, GOD ALMING, .—PREPARATORY 
HOOL for BOYS, from Eight y to Fourteen, in preparation for the 

Public Head-Master—ARTHUR M. M.A,, formerly Fellow 

Coll., Oxford, and for fifteen years Senior Assistant- Master in’ Sherborne Schoo! 

100 Guineas.— Address, until August 15, Sherborne, 


PrOLKESTONE. —Mr. W. J. JEAFF RESON, N.A. (Scholar) 
Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge Hi nour anda of 


for the Universities and for all Comp inati Pupi 
Examinations of the Line. 

HOLMESD ALE HOUSE, Burgess Hill, Sussex. —SEYMOUR 

oC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol Coll., dxford, repares BOYS betweet 

of Eight and Fourteen, for the Publis Schools. Terms, Eighty Guineas. The next 

‘erm will n on Friday, September 15. . 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Classical and 


Modern.—A_ Married M.A. (late Fellow), assisted by a F 
Wrangler of St. John's College bridge. i o presarim BUYS for several Public Schools aad 
would to take more er holidays. Reference to the 
Master &c.—Address, the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKK, The Common, Ealing, Middlese® 


eeu pen MAN, Oxford Moderations, desires to meet with 
a prepare Public Schools or the University, during part of the Vacatioa— 
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A FIBST-OLASS P' PRIVATE SCHOOL, for the Sons of Gentle- 


blished 1856, in o i suburb of Londo m. RESIDENT and NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS are educa’ t the College, Highbury New Park, by an excellent staff 
of Masters, and repared for A a vag Civil Service, an‘ blic Examinations, and for 
Pp ‘and © Pursuits. Principal, Dr. *SAMUE KINNS, F.RB.A.S., &c. 


Visitors and Referees. 
The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron, His Excellency the Fooden Minister, the Right Rev Rev. 
shop Claughton, Pitt Lennox, Rev. Gordon althrop, Sir 
M.P., General Sir Chute, K.C.B., Philip ‘well, 
Esq., M.P., Francs Lyostt John Garilend: J.P.,G. W. Hastings, Esq., J.P., & 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG | 


—Mr. HIRSCH, established twenty-three years, 
y parents will have some ES on September 
and ‘English « ‘or Prospectuses, with many references, 
REYNOLDS, Esq., Solicitor, 2 Furnival’s Inn, or N. TRUBNER. E En. Ludgate H 


NDIA SERVICE EXAMINATION.— 
Mr. WR 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 
GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS.’ 

397, 398-OXFORD STREET—397, 399. 
‘| LOOKING. GLASSES. 


MOST MODERATE 


+» Christ's Coll Cambri nd Ni 
tr admision is ae stead of Seventeen as heretofore. 
i 


le Wi 
The Blu  Book”’ recently published, pp. 40 Chetter Civil Service ners) and 
sil (Lord ‘Salisbury’ 's Minute).—4 and 5 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W. 


THE Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 
PUPILS dM for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 
Berks. Terms, Eieht 


HYDROPATHY. -—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


hysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. Pon those re- 
pe andchange. Turkish Bathson the p d Park. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The — al, best, and most 

liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, use! 1 Stock to select from. 

priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottechans Court Road. 
stablishe 


—SALE of CHINA, GLASS, and POTTERY.— 


to Rebuild his in Orchard 


(CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self- a Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Glenna, 
CLARK & Patentees 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


GPECIAL EXCURSIONS to ROTTERDAM and Back.— 
rtnightly Excursion Tickets are issued, available any of the Netherlands Steam- 
ompany’s well-known and favourite Steamers, BATA VIER, HOLLAND, and MAAS- 

leavin Wharf, every Saturday, Ww and Thursday ; 
terdam every Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday. J ares (There and Back, 

ward's Fees) Saloon, 24s. ; Fore Gane 16s.—Apply to PHILL PPs, GRA VES, 

PHILL Lipps. & CO., St. Dunstan's —— Cross e, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. : 

CHAPLIN'S Regent Circus, Piccadilly, London, W. ; D. A. Van OoRDT 
Co., Boompjes, Rotterdam 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. My ree and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


MARGATE. — —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. An 
Illustrated Description of the Hotel, anda Tariff for occasional Visitors and eee 
Boarders (not Children or Servants), may be had of Mr. Kerk, The Carlton, Margate 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scenery. 


Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d’hote daily. 
‘Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devo 


H O T O G 


TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS are Satted to comatete their Collections of PHOTO- 


pce ol and to have — Collated a to Volumes, as Records of their 


“MANION & *CO., 23 Soho Square, 
Portraits of Celebrities, and all kinds of Photographs. 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
genet for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPERand ENVELOPES Staimped in Colour 
f, and brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Despois & 


their own manw ure, an 80 of t ork.. nn leadi 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row. 


K. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovere 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard: Clock of the Royal 
Observatory,Greenwich. 


WiLL AM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by H.R.H, the Prince of WALES, invites inspec- 

tion of his show of IRON RASS BEDSTEADS. 
Bapeconl, DINING- ROOM, and DRAWING. ROOM FURNITURE, displayed in Ten 


BEDDING MARGE ACTUOED A. stabfishment and warranted pure. The prices ef all 
ich ve shment the most distin ished in the country. 
Bedsteads from 12s. tlre i Na ue, containing upw: of 850 Illustrations of 
the above, and the General Stock on Show ia = Thirty large Showrooms, forwarded post free 
on application to 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, b: General Furnishing I to H.R... 
the Prince of Wales, 39 Oxford Tronos 3 1, la, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
andl Newman Yard, ‘London, W. Manufactory for Furniture, &¢., 81 New- 


CO., Sole . Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester. 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 
each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


Liverpool, and i Dublin. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for GARDENS, BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


| prERARY MACHINE, patented, for holding a Book, Writing 
sk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in one ition over a Bed, Sofa, or Easy Ghairses used by 

Princes Louise, from Invalid Couch to 100 positions, £5 5s. ; Cc 
30s. ; Merlin Chairs, £7 10s. ; a, Chai uch combined), from £6; Carrying 
Chairs, £2 15s. ; Bed Rests, 12s. 
J. CARTER. 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 
inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put he by them in ONE 
OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced F: of that 
used for the Two Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


JOE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE IOE. -— The WENHAM 

E ICE COMPANY'S ICE (in Town or Cor mire), Pitchers, 
Ice mak Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE MEDAL and NEW be x REURIGE- 
RATORS, fitted with Water Tanks" on d Filters, and all modern im ments, can 
obtained only at the sole Office, the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY. 12: 125 > Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated Price Lists post free. 


BBAUNEBERG MUSCATEL, for Gouty and Rheumatic 


ffections. This delicious Wige is strongly in all cases of 


Gouty = tendenc 1 ‘aid. Special Importa- 
bs “THOMAS B. WINCKWORTH & Co. 41 Baker Street, Portman Square, and 
ulham Road, .W. 


K INAH A N’S LL WHISK Y. 

KINAHAN & CO. finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great, think it will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 
TIASSALL. 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


A REAL SUMMER DELICACY. ROSE'S JUICE 


CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effervescing Drink, in Soda or tng stimulants 
and refreshing, or blended with Spirits it supplies a delightful 
sustaining exertion and extremely wholesome. Soldeverywhere. Purchasers 


to order ROSE'S LIME JUICE CORDIAL, all others being Imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 108 Tottenham-Court Road. 


Phe only House jn London jusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and eeameene FURNITURE. 


HEAL & son. 
BEDSTEADS, | 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 


Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


MoORRIS & COMPAWN Y’S 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODs, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No -hangings or Printed Cottons are of & Company’s design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


Ji, LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propri fore f the cele: ited Recei 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, lon and 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by ¢ them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 ‘Edwards St Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street. London. 8.E. 


HARBVEY’s SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
icularl . prepared 
= CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
PER 


L IN 8’ SAUCE, 
which treacle to ) Goeekee the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
BEL, beari: peering ts eir Si “LEA & PERRINS, * which will be placed on every Bottle 

u AWORCEST RSHIR SAUCE after thin Date, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. tail, by Dealers in Sauces thro’ ughout the World. —November 1874. 


F CARACAS COCOA. 


“ A most delicious and valuable article.” 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaLL. 
NINE PRizE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


BURROW’'S 
MALVERN 


(PUREST) WATERS. 
London : 110 Cannon St., E.C.; and Vichy Waters Depot, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., W. 


PURE AERATED WATERS.—ELLISS RUTHIN 
WATERS.—CRYSTAL SPRINGS. -Sodn. Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. "Corks branded ELLIS SON. 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold e wae and R. ELLIS & SON, 


North Wales. London Agents: W. Sous, Henriette Street, Cavendish Souare. 
151 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 


70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, ap 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 


Henry Lancelot Hol 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 


jamin Shaw, Esq. 
Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


y offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
f Pre Participation in Pour-Fitthe or Cut. of 


ae 


on app ity, in Sums of not less 

the Tontine inciple. 

For Prospectus and Forms of Proposal apply to 


ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted A.D. 1696. 


The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both _— es i 
There ALL PROFITS DIV. 
INSURED. the on. POLICIES of FIVE YEARS’ STANDING and UP- 
DS being, with few exceptions, 
be the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annua, Policies. 
SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 
In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies. 
NO POLICY toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
146 


aF 
= 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


B. Secretary. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA— 
HEADACHE, 


The best Remed: ACIDITY of the STOMACH, nee. 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and the safest Averient for Delicate Ladies, 
Children, and Intants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. Now ready, postage free. 


UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—First-Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the Newest Books, One Guinea pee > _ Commencing 
at any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal Terms. P: 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS,—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE for ANGUS. This Catal: 

Mann and Manners in Florence, Li Lord Palmerston, by 

Ashley; Jesse’s Celebrated 8 Abode Of Snow ; 

Teresina in America; Two to Gorilla Land. aptain Burton ; 

Earl Mayo; Blacksmith and The Cassie’ in Charge, by Mrs. “Oliphant; 

Shoes; Adam Grainger; Diana Carew; The Girl a sae Behind Him; The One Fair Woman; 

At the Sign of the Silver Flagon; St. rge an Michael, = George MacDonald; Dear 

'y Disdain ; and many other recent Works at the a, current pri 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY A an be obtained, 

with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHE R LIBRARY, 

BARTON ARCADE, MANC TESTER (one Minute’ 's Walk from the ey 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


' | ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, we 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any anount, according to the supply coonine®. 

the best New = English, French, and German, immediately on publication. 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on es ion. 

BOOTH’'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, n a the Polytechnic. 


L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 

4 laid down by the Officials of the Board ot a ga gly. 1874) had all 

strictest form in the principles adopted at the 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be see 


74, 88,91, 192, 255,611 and 652 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton 8! 
trand 


ticipated in thei: 
p= 1871) of this Society. Thus 
1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
Hy tag Se * Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (see Government 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE OFFICE. 
The next Bonus will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
lished 1808. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PAHEeENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen’ 
Tasurances ‘eficeted in all parteof the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
JOHN J BROOMFIELD,” } Secretaries. 


LONDON and ROUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 


HENRY. OSTE, Esq. 
Cuizr Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


QE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
<iAnply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or ¢1 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orvicz—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaNcHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombey. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accountsare the Head Office on the with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed w! redit Balance does not fall below £ 
Depositsreceived for I= ae on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For r periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of th Bank, 
are end Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
effected and 


B Securities, 
Loans, and the safe custody of a * ont 


undertaken 
terest drawn, and Army, ‘Navy and Civil Pay and Pensions reali 
description of Banking Business and Money 3 British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


J[SSUE of £142,764 FIVE per CENT. PERPETUAL DEBEN- 


TURE STOCK, delay part of a total sum of £168,000, of which £25.236 are already Issued. 
Entitled to interest up to 4 per cent. (coz) pe 


rannum payable out of a fixed zeus of £33,308 a 
Western and Midland 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHIL- 
LING allowed off all NEW BOOKS and MAGAZINES for cash by GILBERT & 


= 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., near Moorgate Street and Broad Street Railway 
tions. 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
Just published, with Map and 58 Illustrations, price 18s. 
THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA DURING 
the INSURRECTION, in August and September 1875. By Arnruur J. 
Evans, B.A. F.S.A. 
“4 work which at the present time no intelligent Englishman can overlook.” 
English Independent. 

“ This is an opportune publication, of much interest at present in connexion with 
the Servian rising.”—Nature. 

“ This interesting and ably written book could not have appeared at a more 
opportune moment. ’—Globe. 

** One of the freshest, and most opportune, and instructive books of travel that 
has been published for’ some time.”—£zaminer. 

“A most interesting volume, and its publication at the present time is exceed- 
ingly opportune, as it gives information which may be relied on, accompanied by 
excellent engravings and woodcuts.”—Literary World. 

** This well-written, interesting, and seasonable book discusses the north-western 
districts of Turkey in a scholarly and lucid style, with the pen of a competent 
writer, to whom description is clearly no hard or irksome task, and who displays 
judgment and original thought in the exercise of his literary calling.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 


HE OCEAN, its Tides and Currents and their Causes, 
By LEIGHTON JorDAN, F.R.G.S. 

“A very valuable addition to the list of old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indi- 
works advancing our — knowledge.” cated, and a home-thrust of clear, sound 
entific Keview. reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this 
“The Author of this book gives us a new point is the very heart of Dr. a 

Principia. Still, the book is the production contribution to the subject, the 
of a man thoroughly well up in his own sub- fatal. Itis followed by further - cae 
ject, and many others collateral with it. It clear and able discussion of the details of 
is one that may safely commended to the Dr.Carpenter’s arguments,and of the theories 
study of all who are interested in the subject of Maury. Rennell, Herschel, &e. This 
of ocean currents.’ *—TIron. Chapter XX. of Mr. Jordan’s pore is really 
excellent, and worthy of careful reading.” 


“Here we have the vulnerable point of 
Dr. Carpenter’s modified resuscitation of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 

*,* The Reports received from Her Majesty’s Ship Challenger have confirmed the 
views expressed in this work with a distinctness exceeding the most sanguine 
anticipations of the Author. 


ndon, Lonemans & Co. 


Third Edition, with Two Plates, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
TREE-LIFTER, or a New Method of Transplanting 
Forest Trees. By Colonel GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


LATHAM’S JOHNSON IN ONE VOLUME, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 
NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LA NGUAGE. 
By R. G. LatHam, M.A. M.D. &c, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
late Professor of English in University College, London. Abridged from Dr. 
Latham’s Edition of Johnson’s English Dictionary, and condensed into One Volume. 
London, Lonemans & Co. and the other Proprietors, 


im guaranteed by 
essees of the Somerset and Dorset Railway for 999 and to ker an 
mile per Directo OME 


to £68 per 
of VE per CENT. E 
balance of a total sum of 168.000 of 
Application, 


as 
the 
RSET" and 
ECEIVE APELICATIONS for £142,764 
ESTURE STOCK, No. 3, being the uniseued 
par, as 8, Viz. 
om 
terest on this up to 4 per cent. is able te No- 
vember 1, out the fi he year (which fe sufficien such interest 
and mdon and South-Western. Midland Railway 


rsetRailway for a term of 9% years, 
an Act passed Se resent noes of Parliament. The remaining 1 per cent. 

will accrue and be £66 per mile 
of! railways in Great Britain exceed £78 per mile per 


at «per cen cent. per annum, fro: be ald November 1, 1878 (after which 
it the fixed will f- the ths of J: 
out of funds to be Kinds of 
& Co., Ban 


Rosa 
be ‘The first payment of Interest will 
made in January next. 
Applications in — mag» form, accompanied by the amount able on application, ma 
be addressed Messrs. RoparTs, LUBBOOK, & LAS 15 Lom! Street, London, 'E.C., 


STUCKEY’s ~ Glastonbury ; or 
By order, 


ROBERT A. READ, General Manager and Secretary. 
London Offices, 16 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W., July 21, 1876. 


Fourth Thousand, now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


HE LONDON UNIVERSITY COURSE of MATHE- 
MATICS, containing an Outline of the Subjects in Pure Mathematics included 
in the Regulations of the Senate for the Matriculation and Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Pass Examinations; with the entire Serics of Mathematical 
Papers set by the University from 1838 to 1875. By THomas Kiwper, M.A. Lond. 
late Master of the Haberdashers’ Company’s School. 
KEY to the Matriculation Course, price 5s. 
KEY to the B.A. & B.Sc. Course, price 5s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE BEST OF ALL RAILWAY COMPANIONS. 
Each 6d., at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


EMROSES PANORAMIC RAILWAY GUIDES, 


Descriptive of the Fines ot Objects of yan inviting the attention of Travellers 
over the Chief zines of England and W jagram of the Railway occupies 
the centre of each page ; the direction of the Trains Ms indicated by types representing locome- 
tives and carriages ; the } and Junctions are clearly shown, and tlie Distances given. 


TDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


by the Medical Profession. 
NG! 


POWDER jn loz. Bottles, at 


How, 


On the down and up sides is a description of the scene which presents itself through the car- 
riage windows; and whatever locally pertains to history, biography, science, ag ture, 
or pointed out in plain language and readable type. 

Midland. Great _ 
South-Western. South-Easte 
North-Western. Brighton and South Coast. 
reat Western. Chatham and Dover. (Shortly. 


Other Lincs will be duly announced. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 10 Paternoster Buildings; and Derby. 
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Directors. 
ius E. Coope, Esq., M.P. .P., F.R.S. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Jota 
Charles Emanuel! Goodhart, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 4 
Moderate Ra 
P ; = 
Cash, at the | —— 
| 
The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was | = Se 
= 
| 
| 
XUM 


July 29, 1876.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For AUGUST (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
1, OXEN AT THE TANK, GENEVA, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
2. THE SYREN, after C. L. MULLER. 
3. THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., after J. ADAMS- ACTON. 


Literary Contents: Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, %.A. Tllustrated; 
Royal Academy Exhibition ; Stately Homes of England—Raby Castle. By S. C. Halland 
L. Jewitt. Illustrated ; Costumes of English Women. By Walter Thornbury. Illustrated; 
The Paris Salon of 1876; Linoleum Com ; Liverpool Exhibition of Water-Colour 
Pictures ; Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhibition. ; Vallauris Faience ; Art 
at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Issued on the Last Day of each Month, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART MONTHLY REVIEW and 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO: a Magazine devoted to the Fine and 
Industrial Arts, and Illustrated by Photography. 


CoNnTENTS OF JULY NuMBER: 
HOTOGRAPHS. 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. By E. E. Grriowski. 


FELICES NUPT2. By ANATOLIO SCIPONI. 
RUBINIELLA. By F. LEicuton, R.A. 


LITERARY 
State Aid to Art. 'rench Notes. 
urry. Belgian Notes. 
Lambeth Faience and Foibles of Fashion. Wrexham Fine Art Exhibition. 


Italian Notes. News and Reviews. 


LONDON: ST. PAUL'S BUILDINGS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For AUGUST. 


CONTENTS : 
THE TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF RUSSIA. By D. M. WALLACE. 
ROBESPIERRE. By the Eprror. 
UNSETTLED PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN POLITICS. By L. J. JeNyinas. 
AN EXCURSION IN FORMOSA. By CyPRIAN BRIDGE. 
MR. CROSS AND THE MAGISTRACY. By HENRY CROMPTON. 
A BALLAD OF FAIR LADIES IN REVOLT. By GeorGE MEREDITH. 
HARTMANN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By J. SuLLy. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCI, (for AUGUST). 
CONTENTS : 
1. SIR SALAR JUNG AND HIS CLAIMS, By M. Larme-Meason, 
2. MADCAP VIOLET. a WiLuiam Biack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 28— 

3. THE ITALIAN Seana. By Miss PHILumore. 
4. RAMBLES BY CORNISH SEAS. By the Hon. RopEN Nort, 


5. THE KHOJAS: the Disciples of the Old Man of the Mountain. By the Right 
Hon. Sir BarTLE FRERE. 


6. THE ELDER HAMLET. By GreorcE MacDonaLp. 
7. LONDON BEFORE THE HOUSES. By Rev. W. J. Lorrie. 
8 BRIGANDS OF BULGARIAN SONG. By Jonn OxENFoRD. 


9. THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SCHILLER AND THE DUKE OF 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. By Professor Max MULLER. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. OCLXXXIII. 


is just published. 


3. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

4. THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE STONE MONUMENTS. 

5. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 

6. aommen f PHILOSOPHERS ON THE PROBABLE AGE OF THE 


7. SOUTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
8. SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMEBICA. 
9. THE COST OF THE NAVY. 


*,* Nos. CCLXXIX. and CCLXXX. te Vols. 
to 139 of the “ Quarterly 
JOHN MURRAY, 


MAGAZINE, No. LXXX. AUGUST. 


CONTENTS :— 


Russia in Europe. 

Society in Italy in the Last Days of the Roman Republic. 
The Extradition of Criminals. 

A Burmese “ Iipon” (Tale), 

The French in Cochin-China, 

High-Pressure Agriculture. 

Quarter Sessions under James I, 

The University of London and its Influence on Education in Scotland. 
Ulster and its People. 

From Belgrade to Constantinople Overland. 

The Irish Land Question. 

Barbados, 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


BLACEWOOD'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST 1876. 
No. DCCXXX. 2.6d. 
CONTENTS: 
A WOMAN HATER. Part III. 
DOMESTIC YACHTING. 
MOLIERE. 
A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR—JONAGHAR. 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM: a Tale from Germany. 
CALDERON’S TRAGEDIES OF JEALOUSY. 
THE PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 
BLackwoep & Edinburgh and London. 


Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST—the MIDSUMMER 
dain ,NUMBER—contains nearly One Hundred Illustrations, The Publishers 
“ the most beautiful number of a magazine ever published.” 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Price 1s.; post free, Is. 2d. 


GCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED | MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 


Hide-and-Seek Town. A Veighibewnty Call. 
Niagara. The Flood of Years. 
Song. The Living Mummy. 

A Bird Medley. Crawford's Consistency. 
Ped Bride of the Rhine. Hospes Civitatis. 


nlied. Topics of the Time. 
Philip Nolan's Friends. The Ol Old Cabinet. 


An Picture. 
rail. 


AS Song f the Fature. 
o’ Lowrie’s. Bric-a- 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


A MIDSUMMER MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
post free, 1s. 3d. 


ST. NICHOLAS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
Among the Writers for oy MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY Bon UMBER of ST. pene.4S 
are Celia Thaxter, Lucretia P. Hale, Mary Mapes race E. Scudder, Mrs. A. D. T. 
Noah Brooks, Mrs. L. A. Ric chards daughter of Julia Ward Howe), 
hild, James T’. Fields, and the Avice of the * Wi 5 4 Letters.” 

Sol. Eytinge, Wm. L. Sheppard. ego Ese Beard, Jessie Curtis, 
Moran, John A. Hop Cc. Mary A. Lath- 


ar as NICHOLAS for AUGUST is probably the finest issue of opin) 's e ever 
anywhere. It is called the “ Midsummer Holiday Number,” and in up and 
contents is specially ‘adapted to the <a All classes of articles are represented—anecdote, 
fun, faney ; and each representative is worthy to rank 

among the best of its kind. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Will be published on August 15, price 3s. 6d. net. 


A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
containing 265 pages, entitled 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC and 


CONTROVERSIALIST : an Impartial Inquirer, established for the purpose 
and forming a suitable Medium for the deliberate Discussion of important 
—— in Literature, Philosophy, Social and Political Economy, History, 
Art, &c. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE MODE IN WHICH THE UNLEARNED PEOPLE REASON. 
2. LOOKING-GLASS FOR HYPOCRITES. 
3. THE DISUSE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
4, POPE GREGORY VII. AND THE EMPEROR HENRY IV. 
4. IS RITUALISM CONSISTENT WITH PROTESTANTISM ? 
6. IS PATRIOTISM A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 
7. ARE PARTY POLITICS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTHY LEGISLATION? 
8. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
9. MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION AND LADY HELPS. 
10. LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 
ll. BRITISH ARMY MOBILIZATION. 
12, LOGIC AND GRAMMAR COMPARED, 
13. THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM. 
14, LIBERAL CATHOLICISM AND THE NEW ANGLO-PAPAL PARTY. 
15. THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
17, WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 
1s. THE SLAVE CIRCULARS DEFENDED DIALECTICALLY. 


The Editor invites Replies to the above Articles, and Contributions on Curren’ 
Topics will also be attentively considered. 


Prospectuses forwarded on ap) when Stamps are encl 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


(THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of July 29, 


the third and concluding portion of Mantegna's** Triunephs.of Julius Casar, 
and other Lilustrations. Also Articles on Lord Salisbury on Indian Bui omy or 
Parsimon House in ‘Antiquities--Construction of The C 
of St. ‘Albans Abbey—Somerset Archeological Society Preceedings—Protection of Public Ke- 

cords, &c. 4d.; by post, 4$d.—Office, 175 Strand, W.C. 


THE oma HANDBOOK FOR THE TYROL. 
and 3 Maps, 12s. 6d. 


ith Frontispiece 
(THE VALLEYS « of TIROL. By Miss R. H. Bosx, Author 


of “ Folk-lore of Rome,” &c. &c. 


“To those who have wearied of the common tracks Miss Busk points oute Le 
“She ee owe true traveller's—as distinguished from a mere tourist’s—intuition......Opens up 
a tithe lear vista of the Tyrol. 
pod leasant companion to the 
against calling Tirol, * 


Folklore and description are delightfully blended.” 
“ A very complete. handbook.” “ A very good guide.”—Tablet. 
ve. 0! 
bed ost nar reading.” 
“ She treats the reader to what may be termed a dramatic tour.”—Morning Post. 
Loyemayss & Co. 


Now ready, 1 vol. handsomely bound, 
(THE ART of BREWING: Theoretical ; 


being a series of Essays on Malt and its Substitutes, Ss 
in Brewi nt of uildings as applicable to 
FAULKNER. “This work is Clcanit to the brewer, and is the only publ which 
treats the subject from a practical and theoretical point of view.” 


London: F. W. Lyon, 175 Strand, W.C. 


ow ready, small 8vo. cloth, post free, 6s. 6d. 
AN ENQUIRY into the NATURE and RESULTS of 
ELECTRI AMYCLANUS. 


‘London : R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—See THE BUILDER of 


his Week for View and Plan of the New Rooms ; also View of Dean Milman's T 
Hendon Labo Marks from a Kome— Legal Aspects of Contracts—The (College of Indian 


Labow Dwe' The Ex Exhibition at ‘vories, 
by posts -Oice. 46 Catherine Street. And of ull Newsmen, 


[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE « of S SADDLERY, HARNESS. 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ and Alphabetical 


Index of 5: 
London: A. Davis & Co., Strand. 
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The Saturday: Review. 


[July 29, 1876, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Rar'?”’—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No, CLXXXIX., for AUGUST 1876. 


CONTENTS : 


1. THE AMBRICAT, SENATOR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Bar- 
r. 8 an 
—Lord Rufford's Invitation. 


333 


are 
2. HOW THEY BATHE. AT LOECHE. 
3. THE STRANGE STORY OF A DIAMOND. 
4. PIRON AND OPERA COMIQUE. By WALTER BEsANT. 
5. THE WIND-HARP. 
6. THE TWO DESTINIES: a Romance. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Cha) .—A Glance Backwards. 


31.—Miss nross. 

 32.—The Physician’s Opinion. 

»  33.A Last Look at Greenwater Broad. 
3.—A Vision of the Night. 

7. CHURCHILL, "THE SATIRIST. 

8 NOW AND THEN. 

9. A FAMOUS EXCOMMUNICATION. 

10. HER DEAREST FOE. Chapters 42 and 43. Conclusion. 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each, 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Denis LE MARCHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of HENRI HavarD by ANNIE Woop. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. THOROLD RoGErs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


From the German of E. WERNER. By CHRISTINA TYRRELL. 3 vols, crown 
8vo. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of “John 


Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gerrrupe 


TOWNSHEND MAYER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” “‘ Loving and Loth,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BIBLIOTHECA PASTORUM. 
Edited by JOHN RUSKIN. 
Vor. I.—The ECONOMIST of XENOPHON, Translated into 


English by ALEXANDER D. O. WEDDERBURN and W. GERSHOM COLLINGWOOD. 
With a Preface by the Eprror. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; AND 
GEORGE ALLEN, SUNNYSIDE, ORPINGTON, KENT. 


NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. 


Next week, 8vo. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHURCH. Third Series. From the ae to the Christian Era. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, ls.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. Being 
a Goupicte Directory of the London pond Provincial Quack Doctors, with Facts | 
Cases in illustration of their nefarious practi 

* Detector’ has done his work we We —— the public to h 
ond see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and 


London : BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


Now ready, Secon, Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
VERWORK and PREMATURE MENTAL DECAY. 
By C. H. F. Rovurn, M.D., M.R.C.P., late President of the Medical Society of London. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of LIFE. By Jouy 
DRYSDALE, F.R.M.S., President of the Liverpool Microscopical Society. 
London: Co., King William Street, Strand. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of the 


ROAD. By Lord LENNOX. 8vo. 15s. 


“Lord William Lennox’s book is genial and fess We are indebted to the author's 
personal recollections for some lively of famous dragsmen. The 
volume will be found pleasant reading.” —/% 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM by 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ YTENE.” By W. J.C. 
Moens, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ There is much in Mr. Moens’s book that is decidedly fresh and original.”—Saturday Rev. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. ByMrs.Casuet Hoey, 


Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Ayyez Bzazz, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A healthy, pure novel, replete with interest. The plot is artistic, and the development of 
it fascinating.” —Court Journal. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of “‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &e. 3 


“A — story, of very amusing and often highly h 
“ The characters are vigorously given, and there is anew development of es ‘the book 
which we should scarcely have expected from writer. 


PH@BE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ This novel shows great knowledge of hemen nature. The interest goes on growing to the 
end. Phebe is excellently drawn.” — Tim 

“ This is a clever book, and will be read ‘by all who can ter.” —A th 

“A very delightful novel, fuller than usual of Mrs. powers.”’—Spectator. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author 


of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Up to the Mark’ is in every respect a satisfactory novel.” —Spectator. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


New Volumes. 
Fep. 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Hotme LEE, 
BY THE SEA. By KATHERINE S. Macqvuorp. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn Lixton. 
MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By LEE. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


the Illustrations. In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown on: 
bo: 6s, 
Now alii the Concluding Volume of the Series, 6s. 6d. 
CATHERINE; LITTLE TRAVELS; FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, No. CC., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE | for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and H. Allingham. 


CONTESTS : 
CARITA. With an Illustration. Chapter 7. The Catastrophe—Chapter 8. Con- 
solation—Chapter 9. The Hill. 
WHEN THE SEA WAS YOUNG. Part I. 
“VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 
JITSU-GO-KIYO. 
THE OERA LINDA BOOK. 
THE CHILD VIOLINIST. 
YUN-NAN. 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY: WORDSWORTH'S ETHICS. 
THE REV. ADAM CAMERON'S VISIT TO LONDON. Chapters 5—7. 
MERVAUNEE. With an Illustration. Part II. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he WORKED 


in DISTEMPER ; with other Poems. By RoBERT BRowNING. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


For AUGUST 5 will contain a 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, consisting of Twelve Pages of 
Original Wood Engravings and Letterpress, 
descriptive of 


THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


Price 5d. ; post free, 53d. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and ‘News Agents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


W. RICHARDS, 41 WELLINGTON pce Ai STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
AGENTS FOR SCOTLAN 
Messrs. J. Menzies & Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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This day is published, 5s. 
DANIEL DERONDA. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Book VII.—THE MOTHER AND THE SON. 
Book VIII. and last on September 1. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


This day is published, crown Svo. with Portraits of Professor Wilson and 


ames Hogg, 7s. 6d. 
THE COMEDY 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. 


e * Noctes Ambrosianz’ have a unique place in English literature ; they are not less 
unlike the Dialogues of Plato than the Conversations of the Friends in Council, and — 
no of humour, searching criticism, and scholarly insight 
found elsewhere.” — Mane! Examiner. 

“A most delightful volume. It contains the comic essence of the ‘ Noctes ’ collected into 
one.”"— Dundee Advertiser. 
page of Mr. Skelton's selection abounds in gems.” —Evening New 
Wilson at his , and not too much of him. iz hese s selections we may 
culmination of his intellect and character.”"—Daily Revie 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY, 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., &c. 
Professor of Geology in the Durham University College of Physical Science, Newcastle. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Tenth Edition, 
with Engravings on Wood, and Glossarial Index, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, Descriptive and 
Industrial. Sixth ~ pred revised and enlarged, with Engravings, Glossary of 
Scientific Terms, 7s. 6d. 

“ We have carefully read this truly satisfacto: 
excellent compendium of the great, it facts of 
spirit." —Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


THE CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy Outline of Geology. 


Sixth Edition, Is. 


“ An eminently satisfactory work, giving, in less than one hundred pages, an admirable out- 


line sketch of geology........ forming, if not a royal road, at least one of the smoothest we 
ees fo to an intelligent acquaintance with 


merit for its clearness and trustworthy character.” Standard. 


book, and do bey hesitate to say that it is an 
, and written in a truthful and philosophic 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS: a Series of Popular 
Sketches in Geology and Palzontology. Third Edition, enlarged, és. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEOLOGY, and 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


By the same Author. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. Seventh Edition, with Sketch-Maps and Illustrations, 2s. 


“ Whether as a school-book or a sume for the private student, this work has no equal in 
our educational literature.”—Jron 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Second Edition, with Engravings, 5s. 
“ A thoroughly good text-book of physical geography.” —Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing Book, with 


Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Ports, M.A., LI..D., Head-Master of the Fettes 

College, Edinburgh, and Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. and 
Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfi ratory School, Edinbu 

‘late of Pembroke and Downing Second Edition 

CONTENTS: Part I. Storiesand Fables.—II. Historical Extracts : a. The Fall of Fabii? 

ure of Veii ; c. The Sacrifice of Decius._III. The First Roman if 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRACI: an Easy Greek Construing 


Book with Complete Vocabulary. By the same Authors. Un the press. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLLins, M.A. 20 vol wn 8vo. cloth, each 
is. neaily bound with calf or vellum back. £9 los. 


Now publishing in Quarterly Volumes, each 2s. 6d. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES of ANCIENT CLASSICS 


for ENGLISH READERS. B: 
Guim ae y Various Authors. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 


ill be A 10 will the works of 
with TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS), 
The Volumes published contain : 
LIVY. By the Epiror. 
OVID. By the Rev. ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. With 


General Introduction on the Principles of coum Edition, revised and 
, crown 8vo. 732 pp. with 300 Engravings on vl 


Pall Mall 
“ The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass that we possess.” —Lancet 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools, Second 
Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. with 188 Engravings on Wood, 68. 


“ This capital introduction to natural is got up in every way. 
We should be glad to see it generally used in schools.”—. ad Coeur. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 156 Engravings, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for t Beginners ; being 
gressive Series of Zool Types. Wi Engraving, 6d 
“ There has been no book since Patterson's well-known * ae Schools’ that has 
completely rprovided for the to it is addressed as the little volume by Dr. 
Popular Science Revie' 


Nicholson.’ 
EXAMINATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY; _ being a Pro- 
tse pontine of ted to the Author's Introductory and Advanced Text- 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW ENGLISH ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 


I 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


rases. 

book General Reference. By the Rev. The Pronunciation 
carefull _— by Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A hird Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with a lement of many additional a, and a List of a proper Names. 
and ‘other’ ames, all respelt for pronunciation. Crown 8vo. 785 pp. 78. 6d. 


Il 
By the same Author. 
THE SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIOCAL DICTIONARY and 


WORD-BOOK. _Combini of an ordinary Feqnonneng Schoo! 
tionary and an Etymological The Di ‘of 


Rovt-words, followed by English Derivations. 
Fep. 8vo. 260 pp. 23. 


ir 


THE HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, for Use in Elementary 


Schools, and as a pocket Reference Dictionary. 268 pp. 9d. 


THE DAILY CLASS-BOOK of ETYMOLOGIES. Bei 


of the to the “ School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, 


Physical, and YY - ine a New Plan,embracing a complete development of the River 


path "of the Globe ised to date of ag 7 Sixth Thousand, New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and brought down to th Time, crown 8vo. 


This volume—the result of many years’ a adapted 
for the use of eames, Advanced Classes, Candidates for the Civil Service, and 
ficients in Geography generally. 


Li anges are care’ rese 
statistics of countries are brought to ‘che dates ; rogress 
the work 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty-fourth 
Thousand, crown 8vo. 300 pp. 3s. 
The Elements" form a careful of the “ Manual,” the order of 
ment being the same, the river-systems of t! — playing the same conspicuou 


part, 
given, and the ts latest census bei ‘iform!, 
hibited This volume is now extensively introduced into many of the best Schools iv 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. _ Seventy-sixth 
Thousand, 18mo. 112 pp. Is. 
These “ Outlines"—in many respects an epitome of the “ E) ~ 
pared to meet the wants of inners. The arrangement is Fao me same as in the pan 3 
works. Minute details are avoided, the broad outlines are graphically ig 
t changes in political geography 


the accentuation marked, and the most recen 


THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended as an 
Intermediate Book between the Author's “ Outlines of G of 
phy.” New (Second) Edition, enlarged, to which is aw an abrid of 

“ Scripture Geography,” crown 8vo. 244 pp. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. Revised to the Present 
Time. Fifty-eighth Thousand, 18mo. pp. 56, sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


day is published. 
GTUDIES i in ROMAN TAW; with h Comparative Views of the 


Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord MACKENZIE, one of the Ju onal 

the Court of Session in Scotland. F parte Edition. e edited by JOHN KIRKPATRICK, 

Cantab.; Dr. Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B. dvoca! war 

“ To popularise Roman law, and to we it na ae and useful to was no small 

achievement; and Lord Mackenzie's book had the merit of in no com- 

mon degree......+. Now we have Mr. Kirkpatrick coming to rescue with all the appliances 
iticism........ he Ay k matter, of which there is between fitty and 

sixty pages, consists partly of leading refere to original sources and explanations of doc- 

or in the text, and partly of information on im: i 

of which the original work makes no mention.” —Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of Joun Tuxtocn, 


incipal of St. Mary’s College in th 
Majesty's Chaplaine for and one of Her 
“ We know of no other sin Ly manual in English 
area, or furnishes so comprehensive of it, = is sdapted 
are experts® "in theological scien: —London G 
versin, @ ground, Dr. splays maturity of scholaraht @ wealth of 
resources, and full command of the subject, which make these fresh, i 
WILLIAM Beatawoos & Sows. Edinburgh and London. 
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EDWARD 


MAPS OF EUROPE, TURKEY, &c. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size 65 inches by 58. 


STANFO ORD LIBRARY MAP of 

Coloured and mounted on linen, in 

6d. ; on roller varnished, £3 ; 
spring roller, £6. 

This new Map of Europe shows the Boundaries 
of all the oe ee , even the smallest, 
and also the at of the larger Continental 
States. The Rail are accurately and distinctly 
delineated, = the es — Submarine Telegraphs 
inserted. uthern Shores of the Mediterra- 
nean are oan on so that the Overland Route, as 
far as Suez, the Egyptian Railway, &c., may be 
distinctly traced. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 46 inches by 42, 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the 
GREATER PART of EUROPE; extending from 
Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the 
Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads, 
Full Coloured, sheet, 21s.; mounted on linen, in 
case, 25s,; on roller, varnished, 30s. 


Scale, 150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 32. 


STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of 
EUROPE; showing the latest Political Boun- 
daries, the Railways, the Submarine sane, 
&c. Fully Col and 
case, 10s. ; on roller, varnished, 14s. 


Scale, 140 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. By 
J. Anrnowsmrru. Sheet, Coloured, 3s.; mounted 
in case, 5s. 

Also, a SMALL POCKET-MAP, 1s. 


Beale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 58 inches by 50. 


STANFORD'S NEW OROGRAPHICAL 
MAP of EUROPE. Edited by Professor Ramsay, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of the Geolo- 

Surveys of the United Kingdom. Mounted 
on roller, varnished, 30s. 

This Map shows, by a careful gradation of 
colours, the varying heights of the land and depths 
of the giving at an appre- 
ciation of the orography of Europe. For instance, 
it is seen at once how a rise in the level of the sea 
of a few hundreds of feet would suffice to inundate 
the whole northern part of Europe ; = on the 
other hand, how the general upheaval of the land 
for a few hundreds of feet would alter the whole 


Scale, 40 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the 
Archipelago, Greeee, the Ionian Islands, and the 
South Part of Dalmatia. By J. AnRowsmMIrTH. 
Sheet, coloured, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 90 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 26. 


RUSSIA and POLAND, including Fin- 
land. By J. ArrowsmiTu. Sheet, coloured, 3s. ; 
mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


RUSSIA.—MAP of the ACQUISITIONS 
of RUSSIA in EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, 
since the Accession of Peter I. to 1876. By 

J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, coloured, 3s,; mounted 

in case, 5s. 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 15. 


CENTRAL ASIA.—MAP of CENTRAL 
ASIA, constructed from the latest English and 
Russian Documents. By JoHN ARROWSMITH. 
With Additions and Corrections to the Present 
Time. Extending from Peshawur, in India, to 
—- on the limits of European Russia ; and 

Teheran, in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the 
frontier of China, including all the recent English 
d Russian tory and Military a 

ke. sheet, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c. (Turkey in Asia). 
Caucasian Mountains. By 3. Shast, 


TOURISTS’ BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Crown $vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 


NORWAY.— THROUGH NORWAY 
with a KNAPSACK. New and improved Edition, 
with Notes on wy gp suggested by a 
Recent Revisit. W. Marriev 
FP.R.AS., F.C.S., “The Fuel of the 
Son,” &c. 


Pep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 2s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. By H. J. Jen- 
KINSON, F.R.G.S., &. 
In preparation, a larger PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the — of WIGHT, with Frontispiece and 6 


Fifth Edition. fep. 8vo. with 9 Maps and 3 
Panoramic Views, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
332 JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &c. Author of 

cal Guide to the Isle of W ight, ”” Practical 
Guide to the Isle of Man,” “ Practical Guide to 
ae Gilsland, Wall, and Neighbour- 


The Sections separately, each 1s. 6d, 
KESWICK, with Map. Second Edition. 
WINDERMERE and LANGDALE, with 2 Maps, 

Second Bdition. 


GRASMERE and ULSWATER, with 2 Maps. 

CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WAST- 
WATER, with 3 Maps. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map, Is. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


ISLE of MAN.—PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ISLE of MAN. By H. J. JExxkrysoy, 
F.RB.G.S., &e, 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ISLE of MAN. With Map, 2s. 


Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 5s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, &c.—PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, GILSLAND, 
ROMAN WALL, and Neighbourhood. By H. Z. 
JENKINSON, F.R.G.S Sc. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE, with 
Map, 2s, 


New Edition, Season 1876, oY ou, printed in 
Colours, cloth, 


LONDON.—LONDON & GUIDE and MAP, 
Places of Amusement, Public Buildings, Exhibi- 
tions, Churches, Chapels, with Times and Prices of 
Admission, &c. Routes by Omnibus, Tramway, 
gaa and Railway, Cabs, aud other informa- 

jon. 


Fep. 8vo. with a Map and 2 Plans, limp cloth, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of KENT ; containing full information 
concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both 
Coast and Inland. By G. PHILLIPs BEvAN, 


Third Edition, fep. Svo. with Maps, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—DALLY’S 
GUIDE to JERSEY and GUERNSEY; with 
Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, Agricul- 
ture, Laws, &c. 

Separately—JERSEY, 2s.; GUERNSEY, 2s. 


WALES.—NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES. Re-issue of Walker’s Maps, thoroughly 
revised and corrected to the Present Date. The 
Railways are accurately engraved, the High Roads 
are clearly indicated, and the distances from Town 
to Town are noted thereon. The Counties, and 
the Boundaries of the Parliamentary Boroughs, 
are shown by colour. Both Maps are admirably 
adapted for the use of Tourists, and show the 
facilities for access to all the choice spots in the 
Principality, whether of interest to the Artist, the 
Antiquary, or the Geologist. Scale, 3 miles *to 1 
inch. Each in sheet, 32 inches by 27, coloured, 3s. ; 
mounted to fold in case for the pocket, 6s, 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ MAPS, 
selected from ARROWSMITH’S LONDON AT- 
LAS. Size of each 22 inches by 26. Coloured 
sheet, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 


coloured, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s, 


Austrian Empire, Russia and Poland. 

Denmark. pain. 

Franee. Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland. 

Italy (North). Turkey in Europe, 

Italy (South). Egypt. 

Netherlands and Belgium. 


STANFORD’S NEW LIST. 


MAPS FOR ENGLISH TOURISTS, 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and 


STATION MAP of Le and WALES. In % 
sheets (sold 


don the basis of the 
Trigonometrical Survey. eth ARROW SMITH. This Map, 
one of the greatest w orks of the late a A er, 


n The 

sheets of the Map an sold se tely will be 

found extremely convenient and useful for — 
Scale three miles to an inch. Size of > com: 


and £4 14s. 6d.; on’ spring ‘roller, £9 9s. 
of each sheet, 20 oe by 23; plain, 1s.; mounted in 
case, 23s. 6d. ; 2. Gas d in case, 33 


CARLISLE, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Sunder- 
land, "Tynemouth, and Sort to Berwick-on- 
Tw ‘Sheets | and 2, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY 
and STATION MAP ENGLAND and WALES, 

ls. each plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRIOT Lancas- 
ter, Preston, Burnle: ccrington, 

ENGLAND and WALES. ls. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured, 


LEEDS, York, Bradford , Harrogate, &e. 
and Surrounding Coun . See $h eet 5, L. E SC. 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 1s. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


SCARBOROUGH, Hull, Whites ont and 


Surrounding Country.—See S| 
RAILW. and STATION MAP ENGLAND wad and 
WALES. ls. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


NORTH WALES.—See Sheet 7 and 8, 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP at 
EXGLAND and WALES. 1s. each plain; 1s. 6d 


LIVERPOOL, Mancheater, Shrewsbury, 
Warrington, Wi igen. Boltoi Rochdale, Chester, &c., on 
Surroundin Sh LARGE SCALE 
ani M AP “of ENGLAND and 
WALE ; 1s. 6d. coloured, 


SHEFFIELD, Huddersfield, Doncaster, 
Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, &c., and Sur- 
rounding Country.—See Sheet 9. LARGE SCALE RAITL- 
WAY and STATION MAP of ENGLANDand WALES. 

Is. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


LINCOLN, Grimsby, Boston, Stamford, 
Wisbeach. fon &e.. and Surrounding Country.—See 
Sheet LARGE SCALE RAILWAY STATION 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain ; ls. 
coloured. 


CROMER, Norwich, Great Yarmouth, &c., 
and Surrounding Count: Sheets 11 ryt 7,VARGE 


SCALE RAILWAY and 
LAND and WALES. Is. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


SOUTH WALES.—See Sheets 12, 13, 
and M, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Is. plain ; is. 6 


MALVERN HILLS, Hereford, Worcester, 
Glow and Sur roanding Coun niteys —See Shee 
LARGE ALE RAILWAY and STATION 
ENGLAND and WALES. ls. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


BIRMINGHAM, Leamington, Rugby, 


Sheets LARGE SCALE rg and 
STATION. iAP. of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain; 


Is. 6d. colour: 


CAMBRIDGE, Peterborough, Bedford, 


Bishop's Stortford, & and Surrounding Country.—Se 
Sheet 16, LARGE SCALE RAIL WAY and STATION 
of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain; 1s. 6¢, 


LOW ESTOFT, _Jpewich, Colchester, Har 
wich, &c.. and unding Shee 

LARGE RAILWAY SEATION M 

ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


ILFRACOMBE, Exeter, Torquay, &c.—See 
Sheet 19. LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATIOS 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Is. plain; 1s. 6 
coloured 

BATH, Bristol, Weston-super-Mare, Wey- 
saouth, Sidm: &e., and Surrounding Country. 
Sheet 30, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. each pais; 
1s. 6d. coloured. 


BRIGHTON, Worthing, Newhaven, East 
LAND and WALES. 


TION MAP of ENG 
1s, plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


DOVER, Folkestone, Canterba » Maid- 
stone, Hest Margate, Ramsga' Sheet 
LARGE SCALE EATLWAY and and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALBS. ls. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


PLYMOUTH, Falmouth, Penzance, &c. 


—See LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and 
Tarios. M AB of ENGLAND and WALES. Js. plait: 
1s. 6d. coloured. 

aS sheet or number of sheets to form special can be 


ee , mounted, to order, in case or on rollers. Portion 
of this Map, forming excellent District M a are also to be 
coloured and moun’ hed, from £15 


10s. “Catal taining Index Map may be had @ 
Os. ogues con’ ng 
or by post for one stamp. 


GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS—EDWARD STANFORD has in Stock all 


the best GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, including the Maps of the Government Surveys 
England, France, and Switzerland, Maps of London and its Environs, and the principal European Cities. Special Catalogues gratis, or by post 1¢ 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LIFE and LETTERS. 


By his Nephew, GEorGE O. TREVELYAN, M.P, 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major Oszory, 


Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo, 12s. 


The SEVENTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY, 


or a History of the Sassanians. Canon Rawlinson. With and 95 
Illustrations. 8vo. 28s, 


The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. By a Lapy Pionzer. With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8vo. Map, 42s. 


Miss SEWELL’S HISTORY of FRANCE 


from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With 8 Coloured |° 


Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW DICTIONARY 


LANGUAGE. By Dr. Latuam. 
English Dictionary and 


of the ENGLISH 


Abridged from his Edition of Johnson’s 
Medium 8vo. 24s, 


JOHN HULLAH’S LECTURES on the 


HISTORY of MUSIC. New Editions. 2 vols. 8vo. price 19s, 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the 


Death of Alexander the Great; with a Sketch of the Subsequent History to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A, Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rev. C. 
MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. B 


RICH EWALD, late Professor of the Tr of Gottingen. 
HENRY SHAEN SoLiy, M.A. 8vo. price 12s, 6d. 


DAUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vot. VII. translated by 
W.L.R. Cates, 8vo. 21s, 


Dr. GARROD'S TREATISE on GOUT and 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. Third Edition, enlarged, with numerous Illustrations 
(14 Figures Coloured). 8vo. 21s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, 


ANALYSIS of, with Complete ay of Examination Questions and tn 
= (of Examination-Papers, by I. P. Fremmnc, M.A. B.C.L. Fep. 8vo. 
ce 


Hern- 
ited by 


JOHNSON’S LONDON and VANITY of 


Epochs of English History. 
EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN 


By FREDERICK YORK-POWELL, M.A. With 4 Maps, Fep. 8vo. 


ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, 


Epochs of Modern History. 
The EARLY PLANTAGENETS and their 


relation to the History of Europe ; the Foundation and Growth of Constitu- 
tional Government. By the Rev. W. Srupss, M.A. &c.* With Two Coloured 
Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. [On August 14, 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 


am S CREIGHTON, M.A. With Five Maps and Four Tables. Fep. 8vo. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. B. Hate, M.A. With Eleven 
Maps and Plans. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the 


PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1603-1660. By SAMUEL RAWsoN GARDINER. 
With Four Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


By Matcorm LupLow. With Four Coloured Maps, Fep. 


BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


DURING the INSURRECTION, August, waa 1875, A. J. Evans, 
B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Iil > 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY, a Narra- 


tive of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Rae, MLA. F.R.G.S.. 
President of the Alpine Club. With 14 Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 21s, 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a 


Walk through part of the , and of tm Aocent of Minis te the Commer 
of 1874. By F. C. Grove. With Map and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 15s. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE; bein 


Historical, 
Mountaineering BAILLIE GROHMAN. With numerous 
Crown 8vo. 14s. 


ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches in the Mountains 


of Ticino, Lombardy, the Venetia. By Doveias W. FrEsH- 
FIELD, Editor of “The Alpine Journal.” With Maps and Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, 15s, 


BALL’S ALPINE GUIDES, Western Alps, 


6s. 6d., Central Alps, 7s. 6d., L, Baslera Alp, 10s, 6 To be had also in Tan 
Pants or Districts, 2s. 6d, each. 


ANNALS of the ROAD in Great Britain, By 


Captain Mater. With Coloured Plates and 


Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. price 21s, 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C.T.S. ReyNARDSON. Second Edition, 
with 12 Coloured Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s, 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


“ The in id authoress of this it little book has a task of no. 
intrepid au bright gracefully accomplished 


ELSA and her VULTURE. Translated from 


the German of WILHELMINE VON HILLERN, by Lady WatLace, Crown 
8vo. 2s. boards, 


2s. 6d. cloth. 
The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRICH HEINE. By WILLIAM 2 vols, 8vo, 288, 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life and 


his Philosophy. By HELEN ZmmMERN. Post 8vo. Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER 


ACADEMY. Translated by Saran FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GooD- 
WIN, B.A. Post Svo. 18s, 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 


Laws of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated by E. S. 
BEESLY, M.A. 8vo. 2ls. 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configura- 


tion of its Surface, By EpMUND NEIson, F.R.Ast.S. With 26 Maps and 5 
Plates. Medium 8yo. 3ls. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Joun TynpDat. 


Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


London Series of English Classics. 


POPE’S ESSAY on CRITICISM, MORAL 


ESSAYS, and DUNCIAD. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix by 
TuoMas ARNOLD, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ‘ 


BACON’S ESSAYS, with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index by E. A. Apporr, D.D. Head-Master, City of London School. 
2 vols. fep. Svo, 6s. 


Epochs of Ancient 


History. 
ROME, to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 


By Waenz Inve, With Coloured Map. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the 


Assassination of Julius Cesar to the Assassination of Domitian, By the 
Rev. W. WOLFE Capes, M.A. With ‘two Coloured Bape. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 


By the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. ‘i Four 
Coloured Maps. Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO: 
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SAMUEL TIN SLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND FORTHCOMING. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST 


‘FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY ; being the Experiences during Fifty Years 
of Mr. Consul-General BARKER. With Explanatery Remarks to the Present 
Day by his Son, Epwarp B, B. Barker, Her Majesty’s Consul. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits. [Just ready. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT 


...in BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By JoHnN BRADLEY. 
Large post 8yo. 12s, (Just ready. 


TO the DESERT and BACK; or, Travels in 


Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, &c., in 1875-6. By Zovox H. oo 
Large post 8yo. 12s. [Next week. 


THE REAL and the IDEAL, the BEAUTI- 


FUL and the TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth Century : a Plain Treatise 
for Plain People, containing a new and startling Revelation for the Pre- 
Raphaelites. By A Rustic RUSKIN. 2s. 6d. (This day. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. GaLienca 


_(the “ Times” Correspondent), Autbor of “Italy, Past and Present,” 
*“ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
“The TIMES says: * Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care 
= an } apd ent account of. the prospects and present condition of the country........ Most 
resting v 
he SPECTATOR says: “The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with vivid 
sketches of places and perso’ 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 
North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s, 


SPECTATOR says: “More than moderately entertaining sooeodae The multitude who 
ars ve rvan 
eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the. charm of a well-written romance.” 


SECOND EDITION OF 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 


SOUT. By Hucu James Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
vo. 30s. 

The TIMES : “These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and a 
people to which Enstichnen will also turn with sympathetic interest.” 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 


the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus thave: Broker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PUBLIC OPINION says: “ Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly 

poses the rigs and tricks of e Stock Exchange. One advantage ofa peraeal will be that 

tog wi allew themselves to be plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume as a 
is extremely interesting.” 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 


Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. SAaMUFL 
— B.A., Head-Master of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 
vo 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of ‘* Miss Dorothy’s 
Charge,” “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c 


MADAME: a Novel. by Frank Lee Benepicr, 


Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “ St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 3 nity 
price 31s. 6d. (This day. 
NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of “ ues: ‘thing Pay ust a Woman,” 
“ Womans Wrong,” “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. &c. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Emoart, 


Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “ Kate Randal’s Bargain,” 
&c. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NEtson. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypyey 


Grunpy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


By JERROLD Quick. 2 vols. 21s. 
GILMORY. By Pua@se Atty. 
price 31s. 6d. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobio- 


graphical Sketch of his Life and Adventures. By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEP- 
HERD MaGuTH, LL.B., Cantab. 3 vols. dls. 6d. 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


WILLOUGHBY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEB: 


WITHRED. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


3 vols. 


a Story. By Louis 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, AND EMINENTLY SUITABLE 
FOR HQLIDAY READING. 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SO SINKS the DAY-STAR: the Story of 


Two Lovings and a Liking. By James KeITrH. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


‘ Th is the aot of a bright, fresh, and lively young girl. The story is lightly and pleasantly 
ol *_Standar 
The chief charm, however, arises from the author's freshness of style. The reader is freed 
from elaborate and laborious descriptions of personal features and a. The characters are 
made to reveal themselves by their conversations and conduct...... hese lighter touches are 
exceedingly y welcome details in a picture where the chief figures are aie with a clear and 
bold outline.”— Banffshire Journal. 
ruly manly, as well as atruly womanly spirit, is breathed through every incident of the 
plot of this book. The wit and descriptive power are a ge toned con, and never obtrude 
themselves except as the natural sur of otograp muine men and 
= ‘era 
‘An interesting and stirring tale.”"—London and China Teterapa. 
“ The author has a free, breezy style, and we would like ve something more from his 
pen, Dundee Advertiser. 
- The writing sharp, and oftentimes interesting. "Pilot. 


WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazarp. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ The author of this bright, pict little te is clearly an eccentric personage, 


but there is nothing eccentric or grotesque in the tale itself, which y i — an and freshly 
throug zh a very happy mixture of adventure at home and abroad.”—Sta 
* The most delightful story that has come under our notice for a ms pone time.” 


Yestern Daily Mercury. 
* Who Can Che 7 AB a story b which is well sustained 


i with a 
till the end of the book........ The tone is good ok Sealthy. vend i there are some good pieces 
of description.’ Daily Review. 
* The merits of this story are neither few nor insignificant, and there is, a great deal of 
dramatic interest throughout, the dénouement being satisfactorily worked out. ‘Public Opi 
ie Opinion. 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and 


SEBTOHES. From the German of ELISE Poko. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ This delightful book.” — Court Circular. 
“ There is a wild ies! in its pages that entrances and delights.”—Figaro. 


ONE for ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wart. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MEREDITH: a Tale. By 


STANLEY 


“Sapna.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SACRIFICE to HONOUR. By Mrs. Henry 


LYTTELTON RoGERs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of 


* Sweet Bells Jangled.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE YOUTH of the PERIOD. By J. F. 


SHAw KENNEDY, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS. By 


Nicnotts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STAR of HOPE; and other Tales. By 


Vicroria Stewart. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INTRICATE PATHS. By C.L.J.8. Crown 


Svo. 10s. 6d. 


REAL and UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 


By HARRIET OLIVIA BoppincTon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ EVE; and other Tales. By 


Mary C. RowsEtut. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CLEWBEND. By “ Deputas.” 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Crown 


IN THE PRESS. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. 


By BEATRICE A. JouRDAN, Author of “The Journal of a Waiting Gentle- 
woman.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOR TWO, YEARS. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MARJORY’S FAITH. By Frorence Harpive. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HeLtzn C. Nasu. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Vectis. Crown 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS: 


By Marte J. Hype. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


a Novel. 


COOMB DESERT. By G. W. Firz. Crown 

8vo. 7s, 

LOVE the LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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